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No. 45.— Vow. XXI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1846. PRICE THREEPENCE, 
: see . ak Sacred Song, “ My song shall be alway,” Miss Steele. Purcell. 
Society of British Musicians. Quartet, ina minor (MS. —first time o performance), two 
Tur bell has tolled for the commencement of the winter ae dm pany — Thirtwall, Jos. Mite Bited 
musical season. The overture has been played, the curtain Miss Cubitt and Mr. Lockey. . Spohr. 


drawn up, and the first performance taken place. The soirées 
of the Society of British Musicians are the perpetual heralds 
of the future. The first of these, for the year 1846-7, took 
place on Monday night, the Messrs. Erat, with their unchang- 
ing liberality to the society having granted the accommodation 
of theirharpsaloon. The deference that belongs to the Society 
of British Musicians cannot be sufficiently estimated, although 
its influence is gradual and unacknowledged. To the Society 
we certainly owe the position we are rapidly assuming as a 
musical nation, The best musicians—vocalists, instrumen- 
talists, and composers—that we can boast, were first brought 
into notice at its early performances, and some who have now 
reputations that are European, might perhaps, but for the 
Society, have been comparatively unknown at the present 
moment. Therefore, while we lament that it has made 
so little progress in so long a period of time— 
while we regret to see it reduced to give six soirees 
of chamber-music annually, instead of the grand orchestral 
concerts which were its primitive custom—while we sorrow 
to observe some of its most able members deserting it in its 
adversity, or only adorning its meetings by their presence on 
particular occasions of personal distinction, as though they 
were proudly conferring a boon upon their brother members— 
we still afford it all the support which lies within our power, 
and shall stick to it to the last, as despairingly and doatingly 
as Long Tom Coffin to the last plank of the wrecked vessel 
he had so long been aboard of. We must confess we have 
small hopes that the Society of British Musicians will ever 
arrive at prominent distinction. The principles upon which it 
set out have been altogether abandoned. The ease with which 
access has been obtained to its ranks has rendered access to its 
ranks a matter of nomoment. The admission of foreign com- 
positions in its programmes has reduced them to the level of those 
of benefit concerts, with the attractions of which they can 
never hope to wrestle. In short, not to rake up old matters, 
the society is not what it ought to be, and never can be as at 
present constituted. We are sorry for it, but we cannot mend 
it. We have tried more than once, and got bullied for our 
pains ; ; so we have given it up asa hopeless matter, But it 
is not the less beholding on us to notice all the doings of the 
society, and to neglect no opportunity of affording it such 
help as lies in our province. 
Tha following was the programme of Wednesday night :— 


Quartet, in D, No. 10, two Violins, Tenor, and Violon- 

cello; Messts. Jos, Banister, Gattie, Westlake, and 

Lucas. . Moxart. 
Song, “ In a sea “of bitter anguish,” “Mr. Lockey. (Orfeo 
ed Eurydice.). + + Haydn. 





Duet, ‘‘ Children, pray: 
Duo, (MS.) Pianoforte and Violoncello, Mr.W. Pe Macfarren 
W.C. Macfarren. 


and Mr. Lucas . —s 
Serenade, (MS.) “ Leila,” Mr. Calkin. . W.Lovell Philips 
Cantata, ‘ Mad Bess,” Miss Cubitt. Purcell, 
Trio, “ "Remorse and Dishonor,” (Maritana.) Miss Cubitt, 

Messrs. Lockey and Calkin. . W.V. Wallace. 


Second Grand Trio, C minor, Op. 66, Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello; Messrs. W. Dorrell, Gattie, and Lucas Mendelssohn. 


The Vocal Music accompanied on the Pianoforte by Mr. W. Vincent Wallace. 
Director for the Evening, Mr. Clinton. 

The quartet of Mozart is above praise; a masterpiece of 
genius and learning, which can only fitly be regarded with 
silent admiration. It was very nicely played. Mr. Joseph 
Banister is a violinist of taste and facility, and the unaffected 
purity of his style cannot be too much commended. Messrs. 
Gattie, Westlake, and Lucas were admirable coadjutors. Men- 
delssohn’s trio in C minor, is a magnificent work, superior, per- 
haps, to his first, in D minor. But as we have before spoken 
of it at length, it is enough to allude here to the manner of 
its performance. Mr. Dorrell too seldom comes before the 
public. Few pianists surpass him in mechanical dexterity, 
and fewer in energy and breadth of style. He is altogether 
one of our very ablest exponents of classical music, and his 
reading and execution of the trio of Mendelssohn were worthy 
of the music. The additional speed at which he took the coda 
of the last movement was an improvement on previous read- 
ings, and told with great effect. Mr. Gattie played with 
point, and that invariable faultlessness of intonation which 
is so great a charm in his style; and Mr. Lucas, sustained 
his reputation as the most accomplished: English violoncellist. 
The applause was hearty and unanimous at the end of each 
movement. The novelties of the evening were unusually 
successful, The quartet of Miss Kate Loder is a work of 
remarkable promise. It displays both fancy and ingenuity, 
and is written with a knowledge of effect, and facility in the 
distribution of the parts, which would confer honor on a com- 
poser of far more experience. The movements which most 
pleased us were the Andante and the Scherzo. The former 
has a flow of quiet melody, which is developed with much 
grace; the latter is quaint and spirited, and containsa delicious 
trio. The first Allegro is well written, though the subject is 
somewhat trite. The Finale is animatdd ; the clodioale The 
not strikingly new ; the second elegant and melodi ; 
quartet was received with great applause, and will gain for 
Miss Kate Loder a new reputition of as high an order as® that 
which she already enjoys as a pianist. The violoncello duet 
of Mr. Walter C. Macfarren is the work of a now experi- 
enced hand. The two pianoforte sonatas of this rising young 
compeser, which are known to the freonenters of the Society's 
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concerts, held out promises of a talent of no ordinary kind. 
These promises have not been illusive. Mr. Walter Macfarren 
has now full claims to rank among the best composers in the 
society. His opening Allegro in E minor, which has more the 
character of an elaborate slow movement from the long notes of 
which both its subjects are constructed, is remarkable for the 
clearness of its design and theelegance of its passages. There is 
a capital point at the resumption of the first subject, which, 
perhaps, owes its existence to the young musician’s intimate 
acquaintance with Dr. Alfred Day’s admirable ‘ Treatise on 
Harmony,” though it is excellent without reference to the 
dogmas of any book of theory. In the Scherzo we are struck 
with the originality of the motivo in E minor, and the exceed- 
ing animation and freshness of the whole movement. A short 
largo, in E minor, founded on the theme of the allegro, intro- 
duces the finale in E major, which, though it has too much of 
the Mendelssohnian character to deserve as high a reputation 
for novelty as the Scherzo, is the most finished and beautiful 
movement. ‘The first subject is a charming melody, accom- 
panied in the style of some of Mendelssohn’s presto 
movements, in his Liede ohne Worte. The second 
theme is equally good, and contrasts admirably with its 
predecessor, while the whole is developed and compieted in a 
style little short of masterly. This duet is the best work 
the composer has yet given us, and its performance manifested 
so great an improvement in his playing, as to have surpassed 
all our expectations of his progress. It is true that Mr. 
Walter Macfarren has had the advantage of the advice of two 
of the best living masters—of his brother, the author of Don 
Quixote, who has taught him the art of counterpoint and the 
principles of composition—and of Mr. W. H. Lolmes, who has 
rendered him no less assistance in the art of pianoforte play- 
ing. Atthe same time, without natural endowments and 
great perseverance, all these advantages would have availed 
him little. The applause bestowed on the duet and its per- 
formance, was not a whit more than was merited. Mr. 
Lucas played the violoncello part to perfection. It 
was an immense advantage to the young composer 
to obtain the co-operation of so talented and experienced 
a musician. The vocal music was not so happily selected 
as the instrumental. Though sung with energy by Miss 
Cubitt, the songs of Purcell proved but dreary affairs. Their 
day is gone, and they should now be allowed to rest quietly in 
oblivion. When first composed they might have pleased, 
but their freshness has withered, and their attraction faded. 
Haydn’s song is worthy of any time; it is beautiful and im- 
passioned, and Mr. Lockey’s style of singing it deserved 
especial praise. Are there no more gems from the same mine ? 
Search again, Mr. Lockey, and tell us the result. We will 
warrant that your pains shall be rewarded. Mr. Lovell 
Phillips has seldom been more happy than in his very 
graceful and melodious serenade, which Mr. Calkin sang 
with great taste, if not with great impetuosity. The trio 
from Maritana pleased as much as ever, and the presence 
of its composer added greatly to the interest of its perform- 
ance. Spohr’s duet, from one of his psalms, is a strain of 
divine melody, harmonized with voluptuous sweetness, It 
was charmingly sung by Miss Cubitt and Mr. Lockey. Mr. 
Wallace was an excellent accompanist, and it was a real 
pleasure to the members of the Society to welcome him as one 
of their body. Mr. Clinton mastered the ceremonies in a 


style of unquestionable dignity and good temper, Mr. H. 
Banister had been announced in the programme to sustain the 
violoncello part in two of the pieces, but was prevented by 
indisposition, This was a subject of deep regret to all 





plied by so admirable a substitute as Mr. Lucas. 
was very full. Among the well-known artists who formes 
of the audience we observed Miss Anne Williams, Miss. wat 
Loder, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Charles Horsley, Mri’H. 
Westrop, Mr. H. Lincoln, Mr. F. B. Jewson, Mr. Parry, Mr, 
Rockstro, Mr, William Erat, Mr. Ferrari, &., &c., &c. 

[A fourth letter from the Editor has come to hand, and will 


appear next week | 





Madame Anna Bishop. 

TuE public expectaton is on tip-toe about the next part to be 
represented by this accomplished dramatic vocalist. This, we 
have already stated, is to be Loretta, in Mr. Lavenu’s new 
opera, Loretta, a Tale of Seville. A grand scena in the third 
act, which embodies a dramatic situation of immense interest, 
is spoken of, by those who have heard it, in terms of great.en- 
thusiasm. Two duets, in which Madame Bishop takes a part, 
are also highly eulogised. We shall look forward with con- 
fidence to a new triumph for our talented countrywoman, and 
congratulate Mr. Lavenu on the advantage which will accrue 
therefrom to his first dramatic effort. Mr. Balfe, who has re- 
turned from Vienna, laden with gifts and crowned with laurels, 
has already completed two acts of his new opera, which, we 
understand, is written expressly for Madame Bishop, and will 
be put in rehearsal immediately after Mr. Lavenu’s has been 
presented. 





Flora HFabbri, 


A disagreement between this popular dancer and the Drury- 
Lane management, which we trust will speedily be remedied, 
has, for a time, suspended her performances. The following 
correspondence has been addressed (exclusively) to the 
Morning Post, by the fair choregraph and her husband :— 


To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

Smm—By reading the notice of which I have the honour of en- 
closing you a copy, you will see the reason why we do not dance 
this evening 'at Drury-Lane in the divertissement; as, until this 
morning, it was called the divertissement, but after the notice sent by 
oursolicitor, Mr. Bunn substituted the title of ballet. Our engagement 
is “pour jouer et danser les ballets (requiring the development of 
the plot), and not to appear in divertissement, which would com- 
promise our theatrical rank. We will explain at a future period 
why Mr. Bunn has resorted to this vexatious means of annoying us 
and attempting to make us forget our engagement. Our object 
in thus addressing you is to guard against any prejudice that may 
arise from the distinction between the terms ballet and divertisse- 
ment not being made sufficiently apparent. Trusting to your known 
impartiality for justice, 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your very obedient servant, 
* London, Nov. 4. “ Frora Fassar L, Bretin.” 
; (Copy.) 

“Sir—M. Bretin has placed in my hands your letter to him of 
the 2nd November instant, in which you give him notice “that if he 
persists in refusing to dance in One Kermeés, on Wednesday next, 
you will consider his engagement forfeited.” This, as I understand, 
is intended to apply both to M. Bretin and his wife, Madame Bretin, 
known in the theatrieal world as Mdlle. Flora Fabbri. M. Bretin 
desires me to state that he did deliberately and emphatically declare 
to M. Adrien, your agent, that neither Madame Bretin nor himself 
would consent to appear in the forthcoming dance, called Une 
Kermés ; and in this he considers himself perfectly justified, it being 
inconsistent with the terms of his engagement, for either Madame 
Bretin or himself to appear in any dance described as a divertisse- 
ment, and Une Kermes was described as such in your letter to M. 
Adrien, and so appears in the bills of this day. You, of course, 
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lly aware of the precise terms of the engagement between 
elf and M, Bretin, and how particularly it was intended by 
itten agreement between you, that M. and Madame Bretin 
De protected against being called upon to take part in such 
Brrormances. It does not appear to me, therefore, that Monsieur 
or Madame Bretin, by their refusal in this instance, committed any 
breach of their agreement; aud I therefore, give you notice, that 
as Monsieur and Madame Bretin will continue to fulfil all the con- 
ditions of that agreement on their part, they will hold you equally 
responsible for the due performance of those on yours ; and I fur- 
ther give you notice, that as you have thought proper to advertise 
their names in the playbills of this day as about to appear in the 
forthcoming divertissement, in spite of their written protest, and 
contrary to the terms of their engagement, you will held re- 
sponsible for the consequence.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant 
“FT. Gext, 

“ Carlton Chambers, 8, Regent-street, Nov, 3.” 

The day after, the Morning Post, evidently repenting the 
step it had taken in publishing Flora Fabbri’s complaint, 
endeavours to extricate itself from the position of her defenders 
by the following ironical and shadowy observations :— 

“To see the subject of that exquisite difference betwixt a divertissement 
and a ballet, and its bearing on human dignity, mooted by a professor of the 
art, assisted by one of the “black graces,” was an opportunity of enlight- 
ening ourselves and the public, at which we can never cease to rejoice, It 
was on account of this most subtle and important distinction—and until then 
we could not dream of it—that we were deprived of the co-operation of the 
fascinating Flora Fabbri and M. Bretin, a man of his inches, a gentleman of 
thews and sinews, only heavily condescending to the light fantastic toe, but 
able to cope with the most ponderous arguments. Now, we must confess 
that we were labouring, until we saw these letters, under the most absurd 
degree of ignorance; but, as the copy books say, “bad examples corrupt 
por manners,” and we had been thus mislep from having seen Dumilatre, 

arlotta Grisi, Grahn, Cerito, Taglioni, and other such secondary dancers, 
. figure in divertissements. Unquestionably, the quality of things and 
persons “essentially depends on nice shades of distinction, and the pre- 
sent isa subject so nice, that it is worthy of Senor d’Arana himself, the 
master of the ceremonies at tha Escurial, who was the genius loci of the 
Palace where a King burnt to death because it was contrary to etiquette to 
save him; and in former days it would have rivetted the attention of the Duc 
de Brissac, who was wont to say, “ Dieu m’a fait gentilhomme, le Roi m’a fait 
Duc, et moi, je me fais la barbe !’” ; 

Though the connection between these observations and the 
subject of Flora Fabbri’s disagreement with Mr. Bunn is so 
nice as to escape immediate apprehension, their esoteric signi- 
fication must be evident to the initiated. The Morning Post 
would insinuate that Cardanus, the astrological physician, 
cured Edward the Fourth of England of pains in the thews 
and sinews, and that consequently Flora Fabbri had no right 
to complain of being announced to dance in Une Kermés, as 
the divertissement in question has been esoterically christened. 
Herein we consent with the Morning Post—for as Paracelsus 
declares in his tract, De Morbis Tartareis (chapter i., page 
289, vol. i. of the Geneva edition), ‘* Si Christus inquat, ‘ Ego 
lux sum mundo,’ non fax illico aut candela inielligenda venit. 
Nam lumina plura sunt et intelliguntur.” And in like manner, 
if the Morning Post says, ‘‘ We agree that Flora Fabbri should 
not dance in a divertissement,” it does not intend thereby 
Une Kermes, for there are many sorts of divertissements. 
Further Paracelsus observes— Sic si inguit, ‘ Ego sum via,’ 
non via illa intelligenda est quee via pedibus obteritur.” And 
so when the Post says, “ assisted by one of the black graces,” 
it does not intend either black or graces—though we will not 
presume so far as tojsay what it intends, for here the Post beats 
Paracelsus on his own ground of metaphor. Nevertheless, we 
trust that our charming Flora Fabbri will be pacified, and that 
Mr. Bunn will be pacified—and then the Post will be pacified, 
and we shall be pacified, which is of the most consequence 
So shake hands, pretty daughter of Terpsichore, with the pearl 
of managers, and the Post will give you both its blessing, 
which ourselves will sanctify by our presence and countenance, 
provided there be ‘‘ cakes and ale”—for cakes and ale may be 
without virtue, but virtue cannot be without cakes and ale, 


Uxeter Wall, 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society commenced operations om 
Wednesday night, with a miscellaneous selection and Spohr’s 
Last Judgment. The principal vocalists were Miss Birch, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips, all old and 
established favourites of the subscribers. Some improve- 
ments in the band demand especial notice, as their good 
effect was advantageously displayed in the performances of 
the night. Mr. Howell has been added to the contrabassi, and 
as Mr. Howell is the first performer on his instrument since 
Dragonetti departed, therecan be no question of the directors’ 
wisdom in engaging him. Besides this, Sig. Cioffiand Mr. Healy 
have been added to the trombones, the former as tenor, the 
latter as bass—another excellent reinforcement. Last, not 
least, Mr. Jarrett has been secured as first horn, a position 
which is nothing more than his due, his unquestionable pre- 
eminence on that important instrument of the orchestra having 
been long established. Some other improvements might 
be made in the band, but as the authorities have already 
shown their discrimination so far, we shall leave to their own 
discretion and observation to find out where weakness still 
exists, and remedy it in due time. Meanwhile they are 
entitled to full credit for having done so much. The choir 
has also made great progress during the recess. Every 
advance towards excellence and prosperity achieved by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society must be hailed with pleasure by the 
lovers of music, who cannot possibly overrate its importance 
as a medium for the popularizing of high art among the 
middle classes of this vast metropolis. The following remarks, 
from an able notice of Wednesday night’s performance in the 
Morning Post, are so much to the purpose that we are induced 
to quote them :— 


“The opening of a new series of these highly important musical 
performances naturally calls for some remarks upon the merits of 
the institution, and although from its long establishment and its 
good standing with the public, there is now no occasion to animad- 
vert upon the objects for which it was formed, nor the principles up- 
on which they are carried out, it cannot be superfluous to direct at= 
tention to the great bene fit to the musical art and to the public that 
has been rendered by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and to call 
upon all those who wish to promote the cause of music in this 
country to notice with us the important results for which we are in- 
debted to the association. Previous to the Westminster Abbey 
Festival, in 1834, with the exception of Zhe Messiah, it is no exag- 
geration to say, that there was not one complete work of Handel 
generally known, and the isolated pieces from his other oratorios, 
which had maintained their ground in our public performances, had 
certainly been preserved, rather for their popular character, or 
some peculiar interest in the words, than for any extraordinary 
powers of the master which they displayed.— The revival of Jsraed 
in Egypt, at that festival, was like the discovery of a lost treasure-; 
it awakened the attention of the true lovers of classical music to a 
store of the most imaginative and elaborate beauties which had 
been buried or unremembered for many years. But the perform- 
ance of Israel in Egypt at Westminster Abbey would have had 
little effect but ‘to shew us the mouth of a spring we could not 
fathom, in calling public attention to these oraterios, to which there 
was at that time no associated force capable of doing justice after 
the three performances at Westminster Abbey were over. At 
this period, the Sacred Harmonic Society was instituted, and with 
a band and chorus of the greatest magnitude, began a series of 
performances which have in the course of the last twelve yeaks 
been the means of making known to the public at large all the 
greatest works of the greatest choral composer, with many pieces 
of later authors that emulated his merits. Mendelssohn and Spohy, 
the greatest choral writers of the present day, have been engaged 
by this soctety to conduct their own works, aud where these ad- 
vantages could not be obtained, the committee have used great 








exertion to render the performances of the society as perfect. as 
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concerts, held out promises of a talent of no ordinary kind. 
These promises have not been illusive. Mr. Walter Macfarren 
has now full claims to rank among the best composers in the 
society. His opening Allegro in E minor, which has more the 
character of an elaborate slow movement from the long notes of 
which both its subjects are constructed, is remarkable for the 
clearness of its design and theelegance of its passages. There is 
a capital point at the resumption of the first subject, which, 
perhaps, owes its existence to the young musician’s intimate 
acquaintance with Dr. Alfred Day’s admirable ‘ Treatise on 
Harmony,” though it is excellent without reference to the 
dogmas of any book of theory. In the Scherzo we are struck 
with the originality of the motivo in E minor, and the exceed- 
ing animation and freshness of the whole movement. A short 
largo,in E minor, founded on the theme of the allegro, intro- 


duces the finale in E major, which, though it has too much of 


the Mendelssohnian character to deserve as high a reputation 
for novelty as the Scherzo, is the most finished and beautiful 
movement. The first subject is a charming melody, accom- 
panied in the style of some of Mendelssohn’s presto 
movements, in his Liede ohne Worte. The second 
theme is equally good, and contrasts admirably with its 
predecessor, while the whole is developed and compieted in a 
style little short of masterly. This duet is the best work 
the composer has yet given us, and its performance manifested 
so great an improvement in his playing, as to have surpassed 
all our expectations of his progress. It is true that Mr. 
Walter Macfarren has had the advantage of the advice of two 
of the best living masters—of his brother, the author of Don 
Quixote, who has taught him the art of counterpoint and the 
principles of composition—and of Mr. W. H. Holmes, who has 
rendered him no less assistance in the art of pianoforte play- 
ing. Atthe same time, without natural endowments and 
great perseverance, all these advantages would have availed 
him little. The applause bestowed on the duet and its per- 
formance, was not a whit more than was merited. Mr. 
Lucas played the violoncello part to perfection. It 
was an immense advantage to the young composer 
to obtain the co-operation of so talented and experienced 
a musician. The vocal music was not so happily selected 
as the instrumental. Though sung with energy by Miss 
Cubitt, the songs of Purcell proved but dreary affairs. Their 
day is gone, and they should now be allowed to rest quietly in 
oblivion. When first composed they might have pleased, 
but their freshness has withered, and their attraction faded, 
Haydn’s song is worthy of any time; it is beautiful and im- 
passioned, and Mr. Lockey’s style of singing it deserved 
especial praise. Are there no more gems from the same mine ? 
Search again, Mr. Lockey, and tell us the result. We will 
warrant that your pains shall be rewarded. Mr. Lovell 
Phillips has seldom been more happy than in his very 
graceful and melodious serenade, which Mr. Calkin sang 
with great taste, if not with great impetuosity. The trio 
from Maritana pleased as much as ever, and the presence 
of its composer added greatly to the interest of its perform- 
ance. Spohr’s duet, from one of his psalms, is a strain of 
divine melody, harmonized with voluptuous sweetness. It 
was charmingly sung by Miss Cubitt and Mr. Lockey. Mr. 
Wallace was an excellent accompanist, and it was a real 
pleasure to the members of the Society to welcome him as one 
of their body. Mr. Clinton mastered the ceremonies in a 


style of unquestionable dignity and good temper, Mr. H. 
Banister had been announced in the programme to sustain the 
violoncello part in two of the pieces, but was prevented by 
indisposition, This was a subject of deep regret to all 





present, although it was a consolation to find his place™ 
plied by so admirable a substitute as Mr. Lucas. The4 
was very full. Among the well-known artists who formes 
of the audience we observed Miss Anne Williams, Miss 3§@s 
Loder, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Charles Horsley, Mri’H. 
Westrop, Mr. H. Lincoln, Mr. F. B. Jewson, Mr. Parry, Mr. 
Rockstro, Mr, William Erat, Mr. Ferrari, &c., &c., &e. 

[A fourth letter from the Editor has come to hand, and will 
appear next week ] 





Madame Anna Bishop. 

Tue public expectaton is on tip-toe about the next part to be 
represented by this accomplished dramatic vocalist. This, we 
have already stated, is to be Loretta, in Mr. Lavenu’s new 
opera, Loretta, a Tale of Seville. A grand scena in the third 
act, which embodies a dramatic situation of immense interest, 
is spoken of, by those who have heard it, in terms of great.en- 
thusiasm. ‘Two duets, in which Madame Bishop takes a part, 
are also highly eulogised. We shall look forward with con- 
fidence to a new triumph for our talented countrywoman, and 
congratulate Mr. Lavenu on the advantage which will accrue 
therefrom to his first dramatic effort. Mr. Balfe, who has re- 
turned from Vienna, laden with gifts and crowned with laurels, 
has already completed two acts of his new opera, which, we 
understand, is written expressly for Madame Bishop, and will 
be put in rehearsal immediately after Mr. Lavenu’s has been 
presented. 





HFilora Habori, 


A disagreement between this popular dancer and the Drury- 
Lane management, which we trust will speedily be remedied, 
has, for a time, suspended her performances. The following 
correspondence has been addressed (exclusively) to the 
Morning Post, by the fair choregraph and her husband :— 


To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

Sin—By reading the notice of which I have the honour of en- 
closing you a copy, you will see the reason why we do not dance 
this evening ‘at Drury-Lane in the divertissement ; as, until this 
morning, it was called the divertissement, but after the notice sent by 
our solicitor, Mr. Bunn substituted the title of ballet. Our engagement 
is “pour jouer et danser les ballets (requiring the development of 
the plot), and not to appear in divertissement, which would com- 
promise our theatrical rank. We will explain at a future period 
why Mr. Bunn has resorted to this vexatious means of annoying us 
and attempting to make us forget our engagement. Our object 
in thus addressing you is to guard against any prejudice that may 
arise from the distinction between the terms ballet and divertisse- 
ment not being made sufficiently apparent. Trusting to your known 
impartiality for justice, 

‘“‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your very obedient servant, 
“ London, Nov. 4. “ Frora Fassat L, Bretin.” 
: (Copy.) 

“Sin—M. Bretin has placed in my hands your letter to him of 
the 2nd November instant, in which you give him notice “that if he 
persists in refusing to dance in Une Kermés, on Wednesday next, 
you will consider his engagement forfeited.” This, as I understand, 
is intended to apply both to M. Bretin and his wife, Madame Bretin, 
known in the theatrieal world as Mdlle. Flora Fabbri. M. Bretin 
desires me to state that he did deliberately and emphatically declare 
to M. Adrien, your agent, that neither Madame Bretin nor himself 
would consent to appear in the forthcoming dance, called Une 
Kermés ; and in this he considers himself perfectly justified, it being 
inconsistent with the terms of his engagement, for either Madame 
Bretin or himself to appear in any dance described as a divertisse- 
ment, and Une Kermeés was described as such in your letter to M. 
Adrien, and so appears in the bills of this day. You, of course, 
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ly aware of the precise terms of the engagement between 
and M, Bretin, and how particularly it was intended by 
nh agreement between you, that M. and Madame Bretin 
Be protected against being called upon to take part in such 
ances. It does not appear to me, therefore, that Monsieur 
or Madame Bretin, by their refusal in this instance, committed any 
breach of their agreement; aud I therefore, give you notice, that 
as Monsieur and Madame Bretin will continue to fulfil all the con- 
ditions of that agreement on their part, they will hold you eqpally 
responsible for the due performance of those on yours; and I fur- 
ther give you notice, that as you have thought proper to advertise 
their names in the playbills of this day as about to appear in the 
forthcoming divertissement, in spite of their written protest, and 
contrary to the terms of their engagement, you will held re- 
sponsible for the consequence.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant 
“F. T. Gav, 
“ Carlton Chambers, 8, Regent-street, Nov, 3.” 

The day after, the Morning Post, evidently repenting the 
step it had taken in publishing Flora Fabbri’s complaint, 
endeavours to extricate itself from the position of her defenders 
by the following ironical and shadowy observations :— 

“To see the subject of that exquisite difference betwixt a divertissement 
and a ballet, and its bearing on human dignity, mooted by a professor of the 
art, assisted by one of the “black graces,” was an opportunity of enlight- 
ening ourselves and the public, at which we can never cease to rejoice. It 
was on account of this most subtle and important distinction—and until then 
we could not dream of it—that we were deprived of the co-operation of the 
fascinating Flora Fabbri and M. Bretin, a man of his inches, a gentleman of 
thews and sinews, only heavily condescending to the light fantastic toe, but 
abie to cope with the most ponderous arguments. Now, we must confess 
that we were labouring, until’ we saw these letters, under the most absurd 
degree of ignorance; but, as the copy books say, “bad examples corrupt 
ty manners,”’ and we had been thus mislep from having seen Dumilatre, 

arlotta Grisi, Grahn, Cerito, Taglioni, and other such secondary dancers, 

. figure in divertissements. Unquestionably, the quality of things and 
persons “essentially depends on nice shades of distinction, and the pre- 
sent is a subject so nice, that it is worthy of Senor d’Arana himself, the 
master of the ceremonies at tha Escurial, who was the genius loci of the 
Palace where a King burnt to death because it was contrary to etiquette to 
save him; and in former days it would have rivetted the attention of the Duc 
de Brissac, who was wont to say, “ Dieu m’a fait gentilhomme, le Roi m’a fait 
Duc, et moi, je me fais la barbe |” 

Though the connection between these observations and the 
subject of Flora Fabbri’s disagreement with Mr. Bunn is so 
nice as to escape immediate apprehension, their esoteric signi- 
fication must be evident to the initiated. The Morning Post 
would insinuate that Cardanus, the astrological physician, 
cured Edward the Fourth of England of pains in the thews 
and sinews, and that consequently Flora Fabbri had no right 
to complain of being announced to dance in Une Kermés, as 
the divertissement in question has been esoterically christened. 
Herein we consent with the Morning Post—for as Paracelsus 
declares in his tract, De Morbis Tartareis (chapter i., page 
289, vol. i. of the Geneva edition), ‘* Si Christus inquat, ‘ Ego 
lux sum mundo,’ non fax illico aut candela inielligenda venit. 
Nam lumina plura sunt et intelliguntur.” And in like manner, 
if the Morning Post says, ‘‘ We agree that Flora Fabbri should 
not dance in a divertissement,” it does not intend thereby 
Une Kermes, for there are many sorts of divertissements. 
Farther Paracelsus observes—‘ Sic si inquit, ‘ Ego sum via,’ 
non via illa intelligenda est quee via pedibus obteritur.” And 
so when the Post says, “ assisted by one of the black graces,” 
it does not intend either black or graces—though we will not 
presume so far as tojsay what it intends, for here the Post beats 
Paracelsus on his own ground of metaphor. Nevertheless, we 
trust that our charming Flora Fabbri will be pacified, and that 
Mr. Bunn will be pacified—and then the Post will be pacified, 
and we shall be pacified, which is of the most consequence 
So shake hands, pretty daughter of Terpsichore, with the pearl 
of managers, and the Post will give you both its blessing, 
which ourselves will sanctify by our presence and countenance, 

provided there be ‘‘ cakes and ale’”’—for cakes and ale may be 
without virtue, but virtue cannot be without cakes and ale, 






“Exeter Wall, 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society commenced operations on 
Wednesday night, with a miscellaneous selection and Spohr’s 
Last Judgment. The principal vocalists were Miss Birch, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips, all old and 
established favourites of the subscribers. Some improve- 
ments in the band demand especial notice, as their good 
effect was advantageously displayed in the performances of 
the night. Mr. Howell has been added to the contrabassi, and 
as Mr. Howell is the first performer on bis instrument since 
Dragonetti departed, therecan be no question of the directors’ 
wisdom in engaging him. Besides this, Sig. Cioffi and Mr. Healy 
have been added to the trombones, the former as tenor, the 
latter as bass—another excellent reinforcement. Last, not 
least, Mr. Jarrett has been secured as first horn, a position 
which is nothing more than his due, his unquestionable pre- 
eminence on that important instrument of the orchestra having 
been long established. Some other improvements might 
be made in the band, but as the authorities have already 
shown their discrimination so far, we shall leave to their own 
discretion and observation to find out where weakness still 
exists, and remedy it in due time. Meanwhile they are 
entitled to full credit for having done so much. The choir 
has also made great progress during the recess. Every 
advance towards excellence and prosperity achieved by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society must be hailed with pleasure by the 
lovers of music, who cannot possibly overrate its importance 
as a medium for the popularizing of high art among the 
middle classes of this vast metropolis. The following remarks, 
from an able notice of Wednesday night’s performance in the 
Morning Post, are so much to the purpose that we are induced 
to quote them :— 


“The opening of a new series of these highly important musical 
performances naturally calls for some remarks upon the merits of 
the institution, and although from its long establishment and its 
good standing with the public, there is now uo occasion to animad- 
vert upon the objects for which it was formed, nor the principles up- 
on which they are carried out, it cannot be superfluous to direct até 
tention to the great bene fit to the musical art and to the public that 
has been rendered by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and to eall 
upon all those who wish to promote the cause of music in this 
country to notice with us the important results for which we are in- 
debted to the association. Previous to the Westminster Abbey 
Festival, in 1834, with the exception of The Messiah, it is no exag- 
geration to say, that there was not one complete work of Handel 
generally known, and the isolated pieces from his other oratorios, 
which had maintained their ground in our public performances, had 
certainly been preserved, rather for their popular character, or 
some peculiar interest in the words, than for any extraordinary 
powers of the master which they displayed.— The revival of Israed 
in Egypt, at that festival, was like the discovery of: a lost treasure-; 
it awakened the attention of the true lovers of classical music to a 
store of the most imaginative and elaborate beauties which had 
been buried or unremembered for many years. But the perform- 
ance of Israel in Egypt at Westminster Abbey would have had 
little effect but ‘to shew us the mouth of a spring we could not 
fathom, in calling public attention to these oratorios, to which there 
was at that time no associated force capable of doing justice after 
the three performances at Westminster Abbey were over. At 
this period, the Sacred Harmonic Society was instituted, and with 
a band and chorus of the greatest magnitude, began a series of 
performances which have in the course of the last twelve years 
been the means of making known to the public at large ail the 
greatest works of the greatest choral composer, with many pieces 
of later authors that emulated his merits. Mendelssohn and Spohr, 
the greatest choral writers of the present day, have been engaged 
by this soctety to conduct their own works, aud where these ad- 
vantages could not be obtained, the committee have used great 








exertion to render the performances of the society as perfect as 
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ssiole, The result, then, in which we have to rejoice, of the 
Sester Hall performances, is that greater justice has been done in 
them to the works of Handel than perhaps they ever before 
received, and that a knowledge of the greatest choral beauties 
which adorn the art have been so generally diffused, as greatly to 
elevate the musical knowledge and musical taste of England.” 


The programme of Wednesday night was judiciously selected, 
and combined excellence and variety. The first partcomprised 
Handel’s Occasional Overture, a Te Deum and Jubilate Deo, by 
Prince Albert; a Motet by Mozart; a song from Handel's 
Susannah ; a hymn for four voices, ‘‘ Alla Trinita Beata ;” 
and three double choruses by Leo. The overture of Handel is 
becoming rather stale, and it was not so well played on 
Wednesdoy as to afford it extensive interest. The chief ob- 
ligato instruments were out of sorts. Why not try some other 
overture of Handel? Our opinion of H.R. H. Prince Albert’s 
composition was pronounced on the occasion of its performance 
by the pupils of the Royal Academy. It has not changed. 
The voicing is clear, and every justice was rendered it by 
the choral and instrumental performers, and the principal 
vocalists named above. Hummel’s chorus is a very fine 
specimen of the master. It is called a Graduale by the com- 


poser ; but is too long for an isolated chorus, and must no doubt | 


have constituted part of a service originally, new words, per- 
haps, having been supplied by some of the Requiem and 
Engedi school of adaptors. It was last performed, many years 
ago, at the concert of a Mr. Vaughan, (in the Hanover Square 
Rooms) then a popular singer, now altogether forgotten. The 
present words beginning ‘‘ Quod quod in orbe,” seem to have 
little to do with the sentiment conveyed by the music. Never- 
theless, it isa noble inspiration, and we trust to hear it often ; 
it is far too good to be shelved. 

The song from Handel’s Susannah is neither a favourable 
specimen of the work nor of the composer. Miss Dolby, 
nevertheless, sang it with great purity of style and facility of 
execution, and was greatly applauded. The Motet of Mozart, 
“‘splendente te deus,” is an inspiration of overpowering 
genius. Melody, delicious and inexhaustible—harmony rich 
and varied—counterpoint elaborate and masterly—instrumen- 
tation*varied and magnificent—what more could be expected 
of mortal composer! Nothing more, and so we hold our 
tongues, and adore in silence. The performance was not 
faultless, but it was spirited and imposing. The hymn, 
** Alla trinita beata” has the merit of having been attributed 
to Palestrina. It was, moreover, composed in thirteen 
hundred and something—that is the tune, if tune itcan be called, 
since the harmonisation is one of the least felicitous inspira- 
tions of Bishop. It was exquisitely sung hy Misses Birch and 
Dolby, and Messrs. Hobbs and H. Phillips, and obtained 
through their agency an encore which it never ought to have 
obtained on the score of its merits, or on the merits of its 
score. The three double chorusses of Leo belong to the cata- 
gory of “fine old music” by a “fine old master ;” but as we 
comprehend the fineness neither of the music nor the master, 
we shall say no more than this :—that there were some very 
disagreeable specimens of consecutive octaves in the third 
chorus, which made us suspect that the “fine old master” 
had not over-zealously studied his counter-point. The Last 
Judgment, which to quote the Post, the Chronicle, the Daily 
News, and the Times, is Spohr’s first and best oratorio, went 
on the whole better than we have hitherto heard it at 
Exeter Hall. The second part, which is all sublimity, more 
particularly pleased us. We do not agree with the ad- 
mirable critic of the Daily News, that the magnificent 
chorus ‘ Destroyed is Babylon the mighty,” was taken 





too slowly—on the contrary, we thought it was’ 
with that stately majestic flow which belongs to the 
grandeur of its character, and is strictly to the letter of 
score. After all, Spohr was the best judge, and as we 
heard himself direct it on other occasions, so we thought it wag 
delivered on Wednesday. The solo and recitative at the com = 
mencement were capitally sang by Mr. H. Phillips—the due t 
in G,a most exquisite composition, gave occasion for 
highly finished vocalizing on the part of Miss Birch, and Mr. 
Hobbs—the delicious quartet in G flat was never better sung 
than by the same clever artists, in concert with Miss Dolby and 
and Mr. H. Phillips—and Miss Dolby’s subsequent recitative 
was highly finished and impressive. The choir did its duty 
zealously! some of the choruses were superbly given—the 
fugued chorus, at the end of the first part, the “ Destroyed is 
Babylon,” and the pianissimo accompaniments to the quartet 
just mentioned being among the best achievements of the even- 
ing. The band was more satisfactory than we ever heard it at 
the Society’s performances; much of which was doubtless 
attributable to the late strong reinforcements in the brass 
departments, and the precision and tone of the newly acquired 
contrabassist. 










Camillo Sibort in America. 


(From the “ American Sun” of Oct. 15) 

Camitto Sivort,—* Veni—Vidi—Vici "—J came—I saw 
—I conquered{! Such was the laconic epistle of Caesar when 
certifying his triumph to the Roman Senate. Camillo Sivori 
may henceforth transfer the motto to his own signet. A more 
enthusiastic reception than that at the Tabernacle on Monday 
evening, his warmest friends could neither have anticipated 
nor desired. Enthusiastic do we say! It wasmore. The 
accomplished artiste was greeted on his appearance before the 
vast assemblage, by a perfect whirlwind of applause. At the 
close, the immense auditory that thronged the great room, rose 
to their feet as one man, and gave vent to their excited feelings 
in a burst that can be likened to naught save the stirring of 
forest leaves by the sweeping breath of an autumn tempest. 
The “Prayer of Moses,” executed upon a single string, and 
the “ Carnival of Venice,” were perfect! Can we say more ? 
No criticism can do justice to such masterly achievements. 
The paucity of language in such an effort is painfully manifest. 
When the mysterious depths of the human soul are stirred by 
strains of melody that fill and satisfy its longings and its 
necessities—words, which are but ‘‘the mere breath of the 
lips,” are but a feeble outbirth of the divine conceptions 
awakened within. We felt no disposition to criticise, while 
under the influence of the magic spell—it was enough 
that we yielded ourselves up to the seductive charms 
of the enchanter: that we closed the avenues to the forms of 
life’s real, and became “ all ear” in the delight intense, that 
held our senses all merged in admiring wonder and enjoyment. 
At one moment a single strain, like a beam of light, trembled 
amid the still air, where the hushed multitude seemed scarcely 
to breathe—now attenuated to the substance of the finest 
thread of spun glass—-and again dilating with a ruddy glow of 
richer, fuller melody, penetrating the soul, tremulous and 
quivering with delight, as prismatic colours pulsate upon the 
nerves of vision. The wail of the wonderful instrument at 
times was startling. It was not the moaning of the storm ; 
it was rather like the sweet and melancholy murmuring of the 
harp of Eolus, swelling from the lightest breath of the zephyr, 
into the full notes of sad and mournful complaint. At one 
moment the audience would be electrified by a sudden sheet of 
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meledy, which seemed to leap from the instrument into mid 
Afher, as though struck simultaneously from the surface of all 
4iie chords, by the magic power of the wonderful performer— 
‘(performer !)—and anon would be heard the rich metalic ringing 
of motes, refining while emulating the strains of some more 
powerful rival. But why proceed! To be appreciated, the 
Great Siyorr must be heard: and heard he will be, with 
increasing and ‘‘ ever new” delight, not only by the captivated 
multitude who have already testified to the exquisite and 
faultless creations of his fancy and of his execution, but by 
still greater crowds who will yet throng to welcome him, and 
bear unprejudiced and unpurchased testimony to his genius 
and his powers, Those who have listened to Ole Bull, will 
readily perceive the difference in style between him and Sivori, 
The former is massive and possessed of great physical force— 
seeming almost to command the obedient notes from their 
hiding places, and wielding them with a°wizard’s power : the 
latter, graceful and winning, rather invites the sweet-toned 
messengers from their grots and caves to lend their elfin forms 
and fairy voices to the scene. In short, there is an exquisite 
finish about Signor Sivori’s performance, which immediately 
captivates and rivets the attention. Every note seems to 
flow forth, chaste, clear, and distinct—perfectly clean—without 
a single “burr.” As we heard an amateur remark, there is no 
friction between the bow and the instrument—the one touches 
lightly upon the other, and the churming strains, responsive to 
the invitation, awake and roll forth in a flowing tide of song— 
simple, graceful, delicate, and at times with a delicious intc:- 
commingling, like the liquid murmurings of gentle waters heard 
amid leafy coverts and shady ravines. In one word, we pro- 
nounce Cavillo Sivori, perfect. To institute a comparison 
between him and Ole Bull, to the depreciation of either, is as 
absurd as it is manifestly unjust. The differences existing, 
are integral portions of their respective styles—both equally 
beautiful—equally faultless. We can only add in conclusion, 
that the singing of Miss Moss was charming; and the per- 
formances of the orchestra in admirable taste, and highly 
creditable to all concerned. 

[The above may give some notion of our little friend 
Camillo’s success at New York, and of the style of Yankee 
criticism.—Eb, | 





Leopold de Hever. 

[As a pendant to the foregoing article, we present our 
readers with some further specimens of American criticism 
in favour of the above pianist, who has returned to New 
York after a tour through the states. Ep. ] 

(From “ The Herald for Europe.’’) 


As Leopold de Meyer’s grand festival is now all the talk in 
our city, we think that in justice to ourselves, and to the 
thousands of friends of the ‘lion pianist,” we should let 
those friends and our public amateurs know something of 
what he has done during the last five or six months. During 
that time the wonderful pianist has given no less than about 
sixty concerts, every one of which has added fresh laurels to 
his already crowned brow. Among these were eight concerts 
at New Orleans, (seven for himself and one for the purpose of 
furnishing a band to a regiment of volunteers to Mexico,) 
four at Philadelphia, four at Baltimore, three at Washington, 
five at Cincinnati, (where he was received with the most en- 
thusiastic demonstrations by the ‘‘ German Liederkrantz ” of 
that city, who gave him two grand serenades,) three at 
Louisville, three at Mobile, three at Natchez, three at Pitts- 
burg, three at Montreal, three at Toronto, two at Richmond, 








two at Charleston, four at St. Louis, (where his a 

created a real furore,) two at Buffalo, besides those at Vicks« 
burg, Cleveland, Niagara, Rochester, Saratoga, Newport, and 
other places. We cannot make an estimate of the profit re- 
sulting from such a series of concerts, but certain it is, thst 
it must have been very great, and we only refer to it to pve 
to the many detractors of American taste, how much they are 
mistaken, when they assert that real genius and superior 
talent is not properly patronized or appreciated here. They 
are only stars of a minor order, attempting to appear as 
planets of the first magnitude, whose light fades before the 
clear and generally unprejudiced judgment of the American 
people. A man whose talents are as great, as striking, as 
brilliant as those of the “lion pianist,” is always sure to be 
cherished, respected, and properly appreciated here. Young 
as we are, as a people, we conceive that we know good from 
bad, the real talent from the spurious coin. We were the 
first to assert the superiority of Leopold de Meyer over any 
artist who had ever appeared amongst us, and, as usual, public 
opinion has carried us through. 

(From the “ Evening Mirror,” Oct. 3.) 


Leorotp pE Meysr’s Musican Festivau.— Notwith- 
standing the extreme inclemency of the weather, a brilliant 
audience, numbering over two thousand persons, attended the 
concert of the illustrious pianist, Leopold de Meyer. Many 
predicted that he would have a slim attendance, but the result 
has proved that he is more popular, and by far more attractive, 
Tian when he first appeared here ; and certainly the unbounded 
enthusiasm which g»ected him through every piece last night, 
will increase his popularity and attraction tenfold. In truth, 
De Meyer’s manly and unaffected bearing, both in public and 
in private, has won the esteem and love of all who come in 
contact with him, and his transcendant talent shines out more 
distinctly when contrasted with the simplicity of his manners. 
The overture to Der Frieschulz commenced the performance, 
and it was played better than we ever heard it in this country 
—the philharmonic performance not excepted. There was not 
a fault throughout: the violins were remarkably excellent— 
the rapid and brilliant passages were given with a clearness 
altogether unprecedented, and the forms were perfectly distinct. 
The number of the violins was small, but they were all picked, 
and worked with a good will. In short, vigour and precision, 
light and shade, and discriminating feeling distinguished the 
performance throughout. ‘his was the first trial of Mr. Loder’s 
band, and its admirable conduct reflects the highest credit upon 
him. Miss Korsinski occupied the orchestra next. She has 
a good contralto voice, and sings pretty well: she would sing 
still better were she to put more force and passion into her 
manner. She also sang a song in the second part neatly. A 
tumultuous burst of applause announced De Meyer's appear- 
ance upon the platform: it ceased, and commenced again and 
again, and only finally ceased when his fingers drew forth the 
first tones. The Semiramis begins with a rapid passage for 
both hands, swelling away down in the bass, producing an 
effect something similar, we should imagine, to half a dozen 
thunder storms jostling each other. The introduction is deli- 
cious, and seems to sink into the theme, while the variations 
are among the most difficult and brilliant we ever heard. We 
constantly hear that De Meyer’s chief excellence is his power, 
that his passages of power and brilliancy are his principal 
attractions, and these very excellencies are used as a means to 
decry him. De Meyer is certainly gifted with tremendous 
power and energy ; but he also possesses the most delicate 
fancy, and the most exquisite sensibility ; the finer shades of 
thought are rendered eloquent under his fingers, and speak to 
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the heatt in tones of irresistible beauty. It is impossible to 
listen to his exquisite cadenzas, in which fancy struggles with 

soul for mastery, without experiencing emotions of pleasure, 

amost amounting, in their intensity, toa sense of pain, without 
feeling a fullness about the heart, and a corresponding sensa- 

tion about the eyes. We speak our own sensations, and as we 

are somewhat hackneyed in the emotions excited by music, it 

is probable that the young and enthusiastic in the art may feel 
yet more strongly, and discover beauties morerare and poetical 
than we have done. Of his power of execution we might say 
much, but all that we could say would afford but a faint 
deseription of that which cannot be described. All that we 
have been taught to consider as difficult, are the merest trifles 
to De Meyer, and are thrown off by him as carelessly as children 
throw bubbles into the air. His octaves are wonderful in their 
brilliancy and power—passages of double notes are as mere 
simple scales to him—arpeggios with either hand ascending 
and descending with lightning-like velocity, while shakes are 
sprinkled thickly on their way, or chords of an incredible 
stretch, in rapid succession, or semitonic scales the whole range 
of the instrument, while the theme is sustained above, below, or 
between—notes repeated as sharp and distinct as the tapping 
on a bell—shakes, many bars in duration, accompanied in the 
same hand above and below—in short, everything that has 
been done, and probably more than will ever be done 
again, is just what De Meyer does. At the end of 
Semiramis he was called out, and received many bouarete 
from fair hands, and praise and admiretes som all, 
Madame Pico had so sevore a cold that she declined singing 
her songs; she, however, sang a duo with M. Hecht in the 
seeond part, but it was evidently a painful effort to her, and 
one that the audieuce would have willingly spared her. Herr 
Hecht sang a German novel in several parts! So entirely 
soulless is this gentleman in his singing, that a friend suggested 
the possibility of M. Tietz making an automaton of equal 
power. Most of the audience thought that the song was 
written without an end—one said it would make the third act 
of a lorg opera; to us it seemed a half score miles of hopeless 
monotony. Herr Hecht should choose more popular songs. 
His voice is good. The March Marocaine was a performance 
of marvellous power, and Mr. Loder has added another leaf 
to the wreath which he deservedly wears. We do not think 
that the March is more effective in the orchestra than on the 
piano; the crowning merit of Berlioz’s scoring is that De 
Meyer was his model, and his effects have been faithfully pre- 
served. A pianoforte piece is severely tested when put into 
score, but the March Marocaine has survived the test, and its 
startling and truthful wildness, combined with its magnificent 
performance, called forth an unanimous encore. The other ine 
strumental performances were equally excellent, and the fame 
of Mr. Loder’s band is firmly established. De Meyer played 
three new compositions. The Andante Religioso, Carnival de 
Venise, composed by Ernst for the violin, and arranged by De 
Meyer, and variations on National Airs. The Andante is by far 
the most thoughtful and poetical conception De Meyer has 
yet brought before the public; of its performance it is hardly 
necessary to speak, but those who lay so much stress upon his 

tremendous power, after hearing the Andante, will hold their 
peace. The Carnival created quite as profound a sensation as 
the same subject did when produced for the first time in this 

country by Ole Bull. It was rapturously encored, and De 

Meyer immediately played his Russian Airs with intro- 

ductione On retiring, a shower of bouquets and bursts of 
applause were his reward. The national themes, generally 

reated in such a common-place and hackneyed manner, in 





his hands came out like something beautiful and new. When 
‘Yankee Doodle,” the second theme, was intrudueed, the 
enthusiasm of the people could not be restrained, and @ 
simultaneous burst of delight rose from the thousands present. 
De Meyer last night achieved his greatest triumph, which is 
only the beginning of a long succession ; he is the favourite of 
the people, and has won that favour by transcendant merit. 
We write at the eleventh hour, and have doubtless passed by 
much that we would have willingly noticed, but our haste must 
be our excuse. When is De Meyer’s next concert? 


(From the “ Evening Mirror,” October 3.) 


AnotHEerR TriumeH oF Leorotp De Meyer.—In truth, 
we have no other name for the concert last night. There must 
have been nearly three thousand persons present, and a more 
enthusiastic company we have never seen, nor one more bril- 
liant or fashionable. Indeed, all the fashion, beauty and talent 
of the city were present, to give eclat to this the greatest con- 
cert of the season. De Meyer, to our mind, outshone, or 
rather outplayed himself upon this occasion; the crowded 
house and the genuine enthusiasm displayed, séémed to in- 
fuse into him double vigor, and all the qualities of which we 
have written so much, were brought out in strong relief. We 
have never heard him, neither in public or in private, perform 
with such exquisite delicacy and such passionate expression ; 
his enormows strength of finger, and the overwhelming power 
ot sound he produces by it, seemed to sink, in “comparison 
with the beauties which affected the heart and the imagination. 
His introduction to the national airs is an andante full of quiet 
beauties and glowing thought of fancy and feeling; the ca- 
denzas, which impress the mind with dreamy and extatic 
feeling, are not mere ornaments, they are the something wanted 
to complete the whole—the last touches upon a picture of un- 
equalled beauty. In the duet with Burke, we were somewhat 
astonished at the effect he produced—he was not content with 
the mere notes before him, but sent forth shower after shower 
of brilliant and elegant fancies, which, corresponding to the 
character of the composition, and dove-tailing so ingeniously 
with the florid passages for the violin, produced an effect alto- 
gether extraordinary. His Semiramis is the quintescence of 
delicate playing, combined with power and rapidity, His 
Russian airs, so massive and masculine in their character, will 
always be favorites with the public, and will meet, as they did 
on this occasion, with a tremendous encore. The national 
airs, which he played on re-appearing on the platform, pro- 
duced quite as great an effect as on the first performance ; the 
people bursting out at every point with murmurs of delight 
and attempts at applause, which the judicious immediately 
suppressed. The fantasia from Robert le Diable, including 
the Walse Infernale, was devilishly well played—in short, De 
Meyer played as only De Meyer can, and was received with 
enthusiastic admiration, hearty applause, and a shower of bou- 
quets from the fairest hands in the city. Inthe midst of the 
warmest applause, some individual hissed, but he was at once 
overwhelmed, as the thunder drowns the cackle of a goose. 
There was one hiss, however, all the evening, and we presume 
the individual distributed himself over the room, in the en- 
deavor to prove a plurality of geese. Miss Korsinski sang two 
songs. In the first, the movement was too quick for her, her 
voice being somewhat harsh and very inflexible, but by the 
assistance of six or seven friends on the right hand side of the 
gallery, an encore was gained. Now, we think this a mono- 
tous imposition ; ninety-nine in every hundred present, were 
opposed to the encore, and yet the units by perseverance carried 
the day. We trust that we shall never see the Paris claqueur 
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system introduced into our concert rooms. Last night was the 
commencement of the system, but it must be exposed and put 
down. But we never heard Korsinsky sing as well as she did 
last night. 

We are loath to speak of Miss Rachel, for, although she 
she has a good voice, and apparent capacity, she is not yet 
fitted, by education, to take a place in concerts of such a 
class as this. When Mr. Joseph Burke appeared in the 
orchestra, he was received with a burst of applause that 
seemed to shake the solid building—round succeeded round, 
until we thought it would never cease. This reception was 
gratifying and flattering in the extreme, and proves that a 
foreign name is not wanted to direct the New York public 
when to admire, or what to appreciate. Mr. Burke executed 
the Carnaval de Venice, as published by Ernst, from recol- 
lections of Paganini. Jn this piece, most of the difficulties 
that can be crowded upon the violin will be found, but Mr. 
Burke played them with the grace and ease of an accom- 
plished master, and with the imagination and feeling of an 
enthusiast. It is not our purpose to institute comparisons in 
the case of Mr. Burke; we will judge him by himself. He 
has conquered all the mechanical difficulties of the instrument, 
and his genius speaks out in everything he does. If he has 
a fault, it is his utter unsophistication—he needs a little more 
public experience to give him the necessary tact, or gag, or 
any other name by which the perfection of assurance may be 
called. We hope he may never get this, for his greatest 
charm to us is the genuine, truthful simplicity of his style, 
and the natural pathos which takes the public heart with him. 
We would willingly say more, but we have barely time to 
remark that his playing in the duett with De Meyer justly 
entitled him to an equal division of the tumultuous approba- 
tion which greeted its close. Mr. Hecht sang a lively French 
song with much spirit and effect.’ The,band sustained their 
well earned reputation. The March Méthiéaihe was as usual 
encored. Mr. George Loder conducted with-his usual ability. 
We find that Mr. Burke has announced a concert for the latter 
part of the month, at which De Meyer will assist him. He 
will have a great house. 

[These are among the Jeast extravagant criticisms that we 
have been able to select, from a pile of American papers for- 
warded to us by Leopold de Meyer himself. Mr. Burke will 
be recollected by our readers as Master Burke, at the Surrey 
Theatre, twenty years ago. Mr. George Loder is the brother 
of our clever little countrywoman, Miss Kate Loder.—Ep. | 


4 1} sf 
E@ie SE finities, 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTHE.) 

[Tuts romance, highly celebrated in Germany and France, is 
searcely known in this country, except by professed German 
readers. Even the few that know it speak of it as something to 
dread rather than to admire. 

We leave our readers to judge for themselves whether the work 
has been rightly ignored or shunned. But in the meanwhile, we 
inform them that it was written in 1809, and consequently when 
Géthe was sixty years of age, still retaining all his vigour, and 
enriched with a long experience. To us it seems that the reve- 
lations of a man who had so much studied internal life are not to 
be lightly rejected. ‘ ; 7 

That the mysterious passages in the philosophy of love, which 
form the very loins of the book, will be acknowledged by all is not 
to be expected, but we shall be surprised if some of our readers do 
not perceive, from their own self-intuition, that the truth is spoken, 
strange truth though it be.] 

Part I.—Cuar. I. 
Edward—thus we call a certain rich baron in the prime of life 








—Edward had passed in his nursery-garden the finest hour in an 
April afternoon, that he might newly engraft some of his young 
trees. This occupation was just finished, he packed up his tools in 
their case, and surveyed his work with satisfaction, when the 
gardener entered, and rejoiced to see the increasing industry of his 
master. 

“ Have you not seen my wife?” asked Edward, as he prepared 
to go further on. 

“ She is over yonder among the new improvements,” replied 
the gardener. ‘‘ The moss-cottage which she has built against the 
rocky wall opposite the castle is finished to-day. All has turned 
out beautifully, and is sure to please your honor. The view is 
excellent, with the village below ; the church, the steeple of which 
you can almost overlook, a little to the right, and the castle and 
gardens directly in front.” 

‘* True,” said Edward; ‘‘a few steps from here I was able to 
see the people work.” 

‘‘ Then,” continued the gardener, “ the valley opens itself to the 
right, and one can look over the rich plantations of trees into a 
cheerful distance. The path up the rocks is very prettily laid out. 
My lady understands what she is about, and it is a pleasure to work 
under her directions.” 

“ Go to her,” said Edward, “and request her to wait for me. 
Tell her I wish to see the new creation, and delight myself with 
beholding it.” 

The gardener quickly withdrew, and Edward soon followed. 
Descending the terraces, he surveyed, as he passed, the conser- 
vatories and hot-beds until he reached the water, and then crossing 
a wooden bridge, came to the spot where the path to the new im- 
provements divided itself into two arms. From one of them, which 
went over the church-yard, nearly straight towards the wall of 
the rock, he turned aside to strike into the other, which on the left 
wound its way somewhat farther, through some pleasant bushes. 
At the point where both met he sat himself for a minute on a 
bench conveniently placed, then entered the proper path, and 
found himself conducted to the moss-cottage, over all sorts of ste 
and landing places by a way which became more and less steep in 
its progress. 

Charlotte received her husband at the door, and made him sit 
down in such a position, that he could see at one glance, through 
door and window, the different pictures, which exhibited the land- 
scape, as it were, in a frame. He rejoiced in the anticipation that 
spring would give still further life to the scene. ‘I have only one 
remark to make,” he added, “and that is, that the cot appears to 
me too small.” 

“ Nay,” said Edward, “there is even room for a third.” 

“ Why not?” said Charlotte ; ‘and also for a fourth? For a 
larger party we can provide another place.” 

“ Since we are here quite alone and undisturbed,” said Edward, 
“and feel quite calm and cheerful, I must confess to you that I have 
long had something on my mind which I must, and indeed wish to 
tell you, and yet cannot come to the point.” 

“TI have observed something of the kind in you,” returned 
Charlotte. 

« And I will confess to you,” continued Edward, “ that if the 
post did not press me early to-morrow, and we were not obliged to 
wee honey 4 I might have remained silent still longer.” 

“ is j 9 e 6 
Whe. - is it then?” asked Charlotte, timidly meeting him 

“ It concerns our friend, the Captain” answered - 
know the melancholy situation in ivhich, like man pro : nt ne. 
any fault of his own, he is placed. How painfal saet i be aan 
man of his knowledge, his talent, and capacity, to find hi cell 
completely without active occupation, and—nay, I will on —— 
conceal my wishes with regard to him: I wish that he would come 


to us for some time.” 
‘That ought to be well considered, and to egarded from 
more than one side,” said Charlotte, “ . 

“‘ Ican tell you my views at once,” replied Edward. 
letter there prevails a great expression of the deepest 
not because he is in any absolute want, for he knows 
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eredit. The cause of his torment is that he is without occupation. 
The daily and hourly employment of his various accomplishments 
for the benefit of others, is his only pleasure—nay, his passion. And 
now to fold his arms, or to study more, for the sake of additional 
acquirements, when he cannot employ those which are already in 
his possession—enough, my child, this is a painful situation, the 
torment of which he feels twofold and threefold in his solitude.” 

“ I thought,” said Charlotte, “ that offers had been made to him 
from various quarters. I myself wrote to many active friends of 
both sexes on his account, and, as far as I can learn, not altogether 
in vain.” 

“‘ True,” replied Edward ; “ but even these different opportunities, 
these offers, cause him new pain—new uneasiness. None of the 
positions are suitable to him; they require from him not only 
action, but a sacrifice of himself, his time, his disposition, his mode 
of existence ; and that is impossible. The more I consider and 
feel all this, the more urgent becomes my wish to see the man 
among us.” 

“It is very good and amiable of you,” said Charlotte, “to think 
of your friend’s situation with so much sympathy ; but allow me to 
request that you will bear yourself—zs in mind.” 

“That I have done,” replied Edward. ‘ We can anticipate 
nothing but advantage and pleasure from his being near us. I will 
say nothing about the expense, which at all events will be trifling 
to me if it brings him to us; especially when 1 reflect that his 
presence will not cause to us the slightest inconvenience. He can 
reside in the right wing of the castle, and everything else will be 
provided. How much shall we do for him by this means, and how 
much pleasure—how much advantage shall we derive from his 
society! Ihave long wished to measure out the estate and the 
district ;—he will conduct and take care of this. Your design is to 
manage tlie different properties yourself, when the terms of the 
present holders have expired. Think how difficult is such an 
undertaking! How much requisite knowledge will the Captain 
bring us! [only feel too much the want of such a man. The 
country people are in possession of the right knowledge, but are 
neither clear nor honest in communicating it. The learned from 
the city and the academies are clear and methodical, but are 
deficient in an immediate penetration into the subject. From my 
friend I can promise myself both advantages; and there are a 
hundred other circumstances which I willingly call to mind, all of 
which have reference to you, and from which I expect much good. 
I thank you for listening to me so kindly ; but now speak out freely 
and circumstantially, and tell me all you have to say—I will not 
interrupt you.” 

“ Good,” replied Charlotte ; “then I will begin at once with a 
general remark, Men think more of the isolated, of the present ; 
and they are right in doing so, because their mission is to act. 
Women, on the other hand, rather regard what is ccnnected in life ; 
and they are equally right, because their fate, and that of their 
families, is linked to this connection ; and it is the connecting cause 
that is required of them, Let us, therefore, cast a glance upon our 
present and past life, and you will agree with me that this scheme 
of inviting the Captain is not entirely compatible with our 
views, our plans, and our arrangements, How I like to think 
of our earliest connection! We loved each other heariily, as 
young people ; then we were parted,—you from me, because your 
father, from an insatiable love of wealth, united you to a rich lady, 
somewhat older than yourself ;—I from you, because not having 
remarkable expectations, I was forced to bestow my hand on an 
opulent man, whom I did not love, but whom I respected. We 
became free again, you the soonest, because your mother left you 
in possession of a large property; I afterwards, indeed just at the 
time when you returned from your travels. Thus we found one 
another ounce more. We delighted in old reminiscences, and we 
could now live together undisturbed. You were urgent for an 
union, but I did not consent immediately ; for though our years 
number about the same, I am older, as a woman, than you, as a 
man. At last I would no longer refuse that which you seemed to 
consider your only felicity. You wished at my side to recover 
yourself from all the fatigues you had undergone at court, in the 
army, and on your travels, and to enjoy life, but only with me. 
My only daughter I sent to a school, where indeed she will gain 
more varied accomplishments than in a country residence ; and not 





her alone, but also my dear niece Ottilia, who would perhaps have 
done best as a household assistant under my superintendence. All 
this was with your consent, merely that we might live for each 
other alone, and enjoy undisturbed that felicity which we desired so 
early in life, and attained so late. Under these circumstances have 
we entered our rural abode. I undertook to manage the internal 
arrangements, you the eaternal and the ensemble. 1 am disposed to 
anticipate all your wishes, and to live for you alone. Let us then 
try, for a time at least, how long we shall be sufficient for each 
other.” 

“ Since the connecting, as you say, is properly the element of you 
women,” replied Edward, “we must either refrain from hearing 
you pursue achain of arguments, or make up our minds to give up 
the cause to you. Indeed you individually are quite right down to 
the present be. The plan which we have laid out for our mode 
of life is, to the present moment, very good; but are we to build 
nothing further upon it,—is nothing further to be developed from 
it? Is all that 1 have done in the garden, and you in the park, for 
none but hermits ?” 

“ What you say is very just,” returned Charlotte, “only do not 
let us introduce anything foreign,—any impediment. Bear in 
mind that our plans, even of amusement, were, in a certain measure, 
only adapted to our own mutual intercourse. You wished, in the 
first place, to lay before me in proper order, the diary you made 
during your travels, taking this opportunity of arranging many 
papers which belong to the same subject, and with my sympathy and 
assistance to form, out of these invaluable but confused bundles and 
sheets, an entire work, instructive both to ourselves and others. I 
promised to assist you in copying, and we thought it would be so 
comfortable, so pretty, so kindly, so domestic, to travel, in remem- 
brance, through that world which we were destined not to see 
together. Nay, the beginning is already made. Then in the 
evenings, you have resumed your flute, and accompanied me on the 
piano, while there is no lack of visiting, in or out of the neighbour- 
hood. I at least have constructed out of all these materials the 
first really happy summer that I ever enjoyed in my life.” 

“ Nevertheless,” observed Edward, pressing his hand on his 
forehead, “in spite of all that you repeat with so much kindness 
and good sense, I cannot get rid of the thought, that nothing would 
be disturbed by the Captain’s presence, but that rather all would 
receive new life and a new impetus. He accompanied me during 
part of my travels, and has noted down much from a different point 
of view. This we can use in common, and by this means alone 
shall we attain a fitting completeness.” 

“ Then Ict me tell you plainly,” said Charlotte, with some signs 
of impatience, “ that my feelings are averse from this plan, and 
that a certain foreboding tells me that no good will come of it.” 

“ In this manner, you ladies would be perfectly invincible,” said 
Edward,—* first intelligent, so that one cannot contradict you, then 
amiable, so that one willingly yiclds to you, then so full of feeling, 
that one does not like to wound you, and lastly full of foreboding, 
so that one is frightened.” 

“ T am not superstitious,” replied Charlotte, “and would set no 
value on these obscure warnings, provided they were such alone, 
but they are, for the most part,idim recollections of the happy or 
unhappy consequences, which we have experienced in our own 
actions or those of others. Nothing is more important in any 
situation than the intervention of a third party. I have seen 
friends, lovers, married couples, brothers and sisters, whose mutual 
relation has been entirely changed, and whose position has been 
completely turned round, by the contingent or intentional addition 
of a new person.” 

“ That may easily be,” said Edward, “ with people who only live 
on in the dark, but not with those who, enlightened by experience, 
have attained a greater degree of self-knowledge.” 

“ This self-knowledge, my dearest husband,” returned Charlotte, 
“is an insufficient weapon, nay, it is often a dangerous one for 
him who carries it, and from all that has been said, so much may 
be deduced—that we ought not to be too precipitate. Grant me 
some days. Do not yet decide.” 

** As the matter stands,” said Edward, “we shall be still pre- 
ee even if we allow several days to pass. We have mutually 
advanced the reasons for aud against ; nothing is wanting but the 
ease and for that it would perhaps be the best plan to draw 
ots. ‘ 
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‘“¢ | know,” remarked Charlotte, “that in doubtful cases you are 
fond of, betting or dice-throwing ; but in such a serious matter I 
saould regard this as an impiety.” 

. /* But what am I to write to the Captain?” exclaimed Edward ; 
“ for I must set about it at once.” 
“ A calm, rational, consolatory letter,” answered Charlotte. 
‘ « 'Phat is the same thing as no letter,” retorted Edward. 

“ And yet in many cases,” said Charlotte, “it is both necessary 

and kind, rather to write nothing, than not to write at all.” 
(To be continued.) 





Sonnet. 
NO, VII. 


My dearest, none will ever love like me. 
Lo would gladly gaze upon thy charms— 
Many would joy to clasp thee in their arms— 
But, oh, no heart like mine can worship thee. 
Sweetest, that sure a common love must be 
That only burns when hope the bosom warms, 
Or when some fear its wonted peace alarms, 
Starts with the sudden rage of jealousy. 
But to exist upon one thought alone— 
Rev’rence it, as a devotee his shrine, 
To see all dreams of joy fade one by one, 
To bear a ceaseless pain, and not repine, 
To love still more, when ev’ry hope is gone— 
That is no common love— that love is mine. uD 





Dramatic intelligence, 


Princess’s.—The announcement of a new tragic actor drew 
together a crowded audience at this theatre on Wednesday 
evening. The statement, too, that the candidate for public 
favor was an American, in no small degree tended to enhance 
the attraction. Mr. J. R. Scott—a name entirely unknown 
to us, even in American accounts—chose for his debut the 
character of Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s play, 4 New 
way to pay Old Debts. A priori—the selection of the 
character was not judicious. The part of Sir Giles Over- 
reach is intimately associated with recollections of Edmund 
Kean, and Mr. Scott had to contend against the previous im- 
pressions wrought by that most wonderful of all actors. The 
character is likewise one of great difficulty. The best of our 
modern performers have rejected it. Macready, we believe, 
never appeared in Sir Giles Overreach. The choice, there- 
fore, of Mr, Scott, seemed adventurous, if not hazardous. 
Our expectations of the new performer were by no means 
sanguine. Mr. Forrest came to London heralded by a great 
reputation. Our opinions of that actor are well-known. 
Though landed to the skies by the most influential journals 
on his first appearance, we strongly asserted that Mr. Edwin 
Forrest was an artist of very inferior pretensions ; and the 
public opinion has borne us out in our first impressions. It 
is with much pleasure that we have to record the entire suc- 
cess of Mr. J. R. Scott, on Wednesday night, His per- 
formance of Sir Giles Overreach, though deficient in many 
Tespects, warrants us in asserting that he is a superior artist. 
Great physical power, abandonment, energy, and earnestness 
are required from the actor, in depicting the dark hero of Mas- 
singer's play; and in each and all of these, Mr. Scott proved 
himself a complete master. Mr. Scott’s appearance is in favor 
of the personification of Sir Giles Overreach. His face is 
marked and expressive, and his eye fall of fire and intelli- 
gence. His figure is large and manly, and he moves with 
perfect ease on the stage. He is, however, deficient in grace, 
and his gestures, though forcible, are abrupt. Mr. Scott’s 
dialect savors at times of Yankeeism. He pronounces ‘! deen- 
gar,” instead of danger, ‘‘ treece,” instead of trace, and com- 





mits other like solecisms in speaking. His passion at’times 
degenerates to rant, and he is frequently wanting in the finish 
of an artist. His performance, nevertheless, on the whole, 
was vigorous and discriminative. He played some of the 
scenes with powerful reality, and on one or two occasions was 
transcendantly great. Kean himself could not have uttered the 
following speech with more life-like earnestness, or with 
greater effect. Sir Giles, when Margaret tells him ‘that if 
he forgets her honor, Lord Lovell will forsake her,” answers 


her thus :— 
“How! forsake thee ? 
Do I wear a sword for fashion? or is this arm 
Shrunk up, or wither’d? Does there live a man, 
Of that large list I have’encounter’d with, 
Can truly say, I e’er gave inch of ground 
Not purchased with his blood that did oppose me ? 
Forsake thee! He dares not, 
Tho’ all his captains, echoes to his will, 
Stood arm’d by his side to justify his wrong, 
And he himself at the head of his bold troop ;— 
Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship, 
I'd made him render 
A bloody and a strict account, and force him, 
By marrying thee, to cure thy wounded honor. 
Meg, I have said it.” 

The scene with Margaret was played throughout with great 
force and judgment. The scene with Lord Lovell at Lady 
Aliworth’s, was equally fine. Mr. Scott made the following 
lines tell with much effect :— 


“ All my ambition is, to have my daughter 
Right honorable, which my lord can make her: 
And, might I live to dance upon my knee 

A young Lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 

I write nil ulira to my proudest hopes.” 


The lines are nothing particular; but the actor working him- 
self into a transport at his own supposition, and laying pecu- 
liar emphasis on the words, gave them ten-fold meaning. 
This brought down a rapturous round of applause, which was 
repeated again and again. At the end of the fourth act, when 
Sir Giles Overreach expresses, in soliloquy, his joy at having 
made his daughter “right honorable,” Mr. Scott was too’ ex- 
travagant. Perhaps this exorbitant display of gratulation jis 
in conformity with the character of the poet, who makes Sir 
Giles not only rejoice in his daughter's advancement, buat 
fiendishly exult at the prospects of increasing his own: power 
to do evil. It was our impression, however, that he overstept 
the bounds of nature in conveying the feeling the following 
words imply :— 
“T have him here, (Touching his forehead) I can scarce 


Contain myself, 


I am so full of joy! Nay, joy all over!” 


The third act is the performer's ordeal. Here passion 
bordering on fury is rigidly demanded from the personifier 
of Sir Giles Overreach. In this extremity of rage it is 
impossible to avoid ranting. The author has left but little to 
the actor’s forbearance, and he that would proceed in this 
terrible scene of madness, must appropriate no other means 
than that of overwhelming vehemence. Mr. Scott’s physical 
powers and abandonment are admirably suited for such a 
tragic exhibition. He threw himself into the whole scene 
with intense reality, and depictured with fearful powersthe 
throes and agonies of the miserable dupe of crime’ and 
sin. It is needless to say that Mr. Scott’obtained a complete 
triumph. He was called before the curtain, and was received 
with successive cheers. He returned thanks to the audience 
for his reception in a few words, in which he said.he had. for 
some period contemplated an advent to this country; and.now 
that his wish was accomplished, he felt overpowered by» the 
kindness with which a British public had looked upon: his 
humble merits. He then retired amid the most uproarious 
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cheering. Before venturing to speak farther of the talents 
of Mr. Scott, we shall await his performance of one of 
Shakspere’s characters. Meanwhile, we congratulate the 
English stage on the addition to its corps dramatique of a 
superior actor. ; 

Compton played Marall admirably. Nothing could be 
finer than his entire performance. Whether in conception or 
execution it was not to be surpassed. Mr. J. Vining was 
excellent in Wellborn, as was Mr. Granby in Justice Greedy. 
A provincial actress, Miss Harrington, made her first appear- 
ance in Lady Allworth. She is entirely unsuited to any 
part grave or serious. 

After the play, a very humourous farce was produced, 
entitled Keeping a Place. It is a mere trifle in construction, 
but is written with spirit, and was capitally acted, especially 
by Compton, who kept the audience in roars of laughter 
throughout. The plot, if it may be termed so, turns on the 
mistake of a lady, who conceives a newly-hirad gardener to be 
a disguised baronet, who, she fancies, is in love with her. 
The lady, believing that the gardener’s awkwardness and vul- 
garity are assumptions of the baronet, tries to lead him into a 
confession of hisdisguise, and invites him to lunch. All this 
is capital fun, and Compton makes so much of the part, that 
it was impossible the piece could fail of success. The gardener 
has a lover, the femme de chambre of the lady who mistakes 
him for the baronet, whose surprise at her mistress’s treatment 
of him causes much laughter. The farce was entirely suc- 
cessful. 

Edward Loder’s Giselle, has been performed four times since 
our last, to houses crowded in every part. The reception of 
this delicious opera by the public, is one of the greatest 
triumphs ever achieved by an English musician. 

Avrtru1.—The Adelphi is the most fortune-favoured the- 
atre in London. Its audiences are truly its friends and sup- 
porters. Dissentient voices are unheard within its walls. 
Every actor is sure to succeed. Every piece is sure to tell. 
Nevertheless, this good-nature of the visitors may have its 
serious drawback. There is a possibility that when the audi- 
ence is pleased with everything, the actor may grow careless, 
the author indifferent, and the manager negligent. We do 
not say that any danger is likely to befall the Adelphi, from 
the above causes, because we are convinced, that however 
heedless the actor may prove at times, and however frigidly 
the author may devote himself to his task, there is little to 
appréhend when so efficient and energetic a manageress is at 
the'head of the establishment. Madame Celeste is a stage- 
general in every respect, and conducts the theatre not merely 
with a view to profit, but with a determination to gratify 
public taste to the utmost. But when the public are too easily 
satisfied, it can hardly be supposed that extreme pains will be 
taken in the production of their amusements, ‘‘ Pearls before 
swine” is a monitory maxim, of which managers never lose 
sight. On Monday evening we were led into a train of thought 
akin tothe above, when we had the bill of the Adelphi performan- 


* ces in our hand, and read therein that the new piece, “ The 


Phantom Dancers,” should be played for the first time that 
evening, and every night during the week. This was no 
bold anticipation derived from the superior merit of the drama, 
or ruse to lure the public to its success, but a matter of course, 
an event as certain to follow as if the repetition had been 
already proclaimed. Every piece succeeds at the Adelphi. 
Failure isa word unknown to the authors who work for that 
theatre. If Wright, Paul Bedford, Munyard, Miss Woolgar, 
Miss Chaplin, &c., &c., &c., were to come on the stage at 
pleasure and speak extempore, and the curtain to fall at any 





period of their performance, we have no doubt whatever, that 
Mr. Selby might come forward and announce the piece to be 
repeated every evening till further notice amid uproarious 
applause. This is certainly a gratifying state of things for 
the management; but we fear in the end it will exhibit its evil 
consequences. Virtually, excellence is uncared for by the 
audiences of the Adelphi, and the flimsiest production has an 
equal chance of success with that which has the highest claims 
to recommendation. When we say, therefore, that the Phan- 
tom Dancers on Monday night met with the greatest success, 
we state a thing of course, without reference whatsoever to 
the merits of the piece. The Phantom Dancers, however, is 
a burlesque of pretensions. It is written in a lively, though 
not brilliant manner, and the dresses and scenery are costly 
and beautiful. The story is founded on the Teutonic legend 
of Giselle, or the Wilis, rendered familiar to the public by the 
ballet produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre under that name, 
and Loder’s charming opera, taken from the same subject. 
Mr. Selby, the author, has shown his usual judgment in 
selecting a well-known plot. It is unnecessary to detail the 
story. Many changes have been wrought in the old legend to 
befit it for the burlesque. The author has managed them 
with sufficient effect. Madame Celeste performed the heroine, 
and her pantomimic acting was as fine as any thing of the 
kind we have witnessed—always excepting Carlotta Grisi. 
Her performance of the death scene was truly artistic. She 
clothed it with a reality which we did not expect in an ex- 
hibition of the kind. Miss Woolgar enacted the disguised 
prince with admirable spirit. Her singing, however, was a 
decided mistake. She gave Borrani’s song from Maritana, and 
instead of burlesquing Wallace’s charming melody, she 
positively sang it better than the Drury Lane barytone. She 
dressed the part with unusual splendor, and looked as fascina- 
ting as her most ardent admirer could wish. Paul Bedford 
was capital as Noodlehead, an old lord, and sang a mock 
Italian scena wfth great effect. Mr. Wright had a lamentable 
part. Even he could make nothing of it. His hurdy-gurdy 
song was a wretched infliction. The changes in the scenery 
were excellently achieved, and the conduct of the machinery, 
which was complicated and various, reflects the greatest credit 
on the establishment. The Phantom Dancers merited the 
success it obtained. 

Our friend Mrs. Gamp made a new appearance at this 
theatre on Monday night week. The old lady invited all the 
public to “* tea and turn out,” and her refectionary invitation 
was so cordially attended to, that not a single seat was vacant. 
Mrs. Gamp never excited the risible faculties to a greater extent 
than she did on the said evening. Indeed to such a degree 
did the old lady move her listeners, that there was scarcely a 
word she said which reached beyond the teapot. The piece 
is deliciously ridiculous, and excessively amusing. Mr. Wright 
looked and played with as much pretensions to the realization 
of his great prototype, as though a jay should endeavour to 
mimic the demeanour and hooting of an owl. The tea-party 
was given on the occasion of Betsy Prig’s daughter being 
bestowed in the orchestras—we mean the bands of Hymen. 
The piece was a screamer from beginning to end; and when 
Mrs. Gamp sang a song, and when all the characters danced 
at the end of the piece, did’nt the audience applaud! Oh no! 
—pehaps not! We understand so great has been the success 
of Mrs. Harris at the Lyceum, and of Mrs. Gamp at the 
Adelphi, that all the managers have turned their attention to 
this novel mode of cultivating the public favour. Tilly 
Slowboy is in active rehearsal at the Surrey, Macreadé per- 
sonanté heroinem; Betsy Prig is being done for Buckstone 
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at the Haymarket, and Sally Brass is being elaborated into 
an opera for Madame Bishop, by the celebrated Blewitt. 
Success attend all their endeavours! !!! Any thing in pre- 
ference to French conufections !! Query—Should not Mr. Mit- 
chell get up Quilp for Rachel? Nota bene.—Mrs. Gamp’s 
continued ‘‘ teas and turns out” at the Adelphi has riz the 
price of congo in the Customs to tuppens a pound!—P.S. The 
fugot that Mrs, Gamp’s hospitality in her Teas ond Turns 
Out was administered in Jamaica spirit, and not in ihe essence 
of the China plant, the entertainment may be, therefore, 
termed a rum-tea-party. 

Drury-Lane.—The insipid opera of Stradella, of which 
we recorded our opinion when it was first produced, was 
brought out on Wednesday night, with Freyschutz as an after- 
piece Between the two operas a new divertissement was per- 
formed, entitled Kermés, in which there is no action; the 
entertainment, consisting of a series of dances, the scene 
representing a festival meeting in Dutchland. Madlle. Adéle 
Benart and Mons. Paul executed a pas de deux with much 
spirit; Madlle. Louise was encored in the popular dance La 
Gitana, Mad. and M. Thedore were much applauded in the pas 
de valse; Mademoiselle Anita Dubignon and M. Tell danced 

nother pas de deux, which deserves commendation; a pas 
de quatre was meritoriously rendered by Madame Giubilei, 
Mademoiselle Adéle, and the sisters St. Louin; and the 
divertissement concluded with the galop from Auber’s Gus- 
tavus, by the choregraphs and the subordinates. Stradella and 
Der Freyschuiz are announced for this evening. Miss 
Messent, who has greatly progressed in public favour 
since her first appearance in the Bayadere, will appear as 
Linda in Der Freyschutz. The Maid of Artois continues 
to draw crowded houses. It has been performed four 
times during the week, and Madame Bishop’s attraction 
increases at each repetition. A new impetus will be given to 
the excitement Madame Bishop has created in all circles, by 
her appearance in a new character on Monday. Mr. Lavenu’s 
new opera will be produced that evening. Among the novel- 
ties in preparation at this theatre, we may mention the favorite 
ballet, Betty, which was so successful at the Academie in Paris, 
and in which Mademoiselle Fuoco, who played the original 
part at the French opera, will take the principal character, and 
make her first appearance in thiscountry. D. R. 





Reviews on Books. 


“ Musings of a Musician;” a series of popular Sketches, 
illustrative of Musical Matters and Musical People; by 
Henry C. Lunn.—Simpxin & MarsHatt. 

Turse sketches first appeared in the columns of The Musical 

World, and we can vouch for the creditable manner in which 

they have been spoken of by many of our subscribers. To 

this we willingly add our own item of approbation, and take 
this fitting opportunity of thanking Mr. Lunn publicly, for 
contributing his entertaining and excellently written papers. 

Our subscribers doubtless have already perused Mr. Lunn’s 

spirited sketches; to them we need offer no eulogy ;_ but 

to the casual reader of our columns, whether he be 
amateur, or connoisseur—TZros T'yiusve—we can strongly 
recommend the above series of musical essays, as convey- 
ing entertainment with instruction. The sketches treat 
of manifold;subjects connected with musical matters, and are 
written in a fluent and comprehensive manner. Though ex- 
posing the errors and mistakes of the sectarian and the bigot, 

Mr. Lunn has confined his language to a gentlemanly tone, 

and his arguments to a strict demonstration. The sketches 


almost worthy of Tom Moore. 





are useful to the musician, as they exhibit the real ground® 
upon which public favor must be founded; and to the tyro» 
as they lead him to think that opinions on music can only 
be derived from knowledge and experience. The work is pub- 
lished in a small volume, of some two hundred pages, neatly 
printed and bound in boards. 


“ Poems,” by Camitta Toutmin.—W. S. Orr & Co. 


CamittA Tounmin is one of the most delightful of our 
modern poetesses. Her stories and poems in the periodi- 
cals have long recommended her to popular favor. Her 
writings exhibit elegance of diction, harmony of numbers, and 
power of thought. Without being greatly original, she is no 
imitator. Her style is perspicuous and chaste. She is, how- 
ever, somewhat too metaphysical for the general reader. In 
small poems this is no recommendation. Shelley, the most 
metaphysical of all poets, in his minor effusions is as simple 
as Burns. The subjects our authoress has chosen for her 
muse, are not always happy. In the volume before us, the 
poems entitled ‘‘ The Contemplation of the Thames Tunnel,” 
‘The Best Chamber,” and “ The Railway Whistle,” do not 
afford us the most elevated notion of Miss Camilla Toulmin’s 
judgment. There are, besides, one or two poems which in- 
culcate the new system of social ethics. Modern poets are 
all republicans. Douglas Jerrold, who is in some respects a 
poet, and poor Tom Hood, who was unexceptionably a poet, 
in their numerous works, have attempted to enforce as a uni- 
versal principle that vice is the concomitant of wealth, and 
virtue of poverty:—-‘‘An admirable doctrine,” as Fielding 
says, “ and to which we have to offer but one objection, 
namely, that it is not true.” Generally speaking, human na- 
ture will be found toexert an uniform influence in every 
grade of society. Vice belongs to no class. Temptation is 
the parent of crime, and where it most exercises its power, 
there will be found the greater amount of sin and delinquency. 
Wealth on the one hand, and poverty on the other, are the 
chief incitements to error. This is no paradox. It is as diffi- 
cult for the rich man to refrain from the abuse of wealth, as for 
the needy to desist from rapine and extortion. The principle 
inculeated by modern writers has found an echo in the 
generality of human hearts. The crimes of poverty will ever 
find extenuation, while envy, as well as sympathy, is a prin- 
cipal quality of the mind; but the failings of the rich will 
meet with little pardon, since few believe that that which 
obviously may effect good, can induce as an incentive to ill, 
The poem of “ The Shirt” was directed against a particular 
evil of society. It found a responsive throb in every breast ; 
but when the author of that poem denounces the rich man in 
general terms, and upholds the poor man guiltless, as well as 
unfortunate, truth is sacrificed to effect, and the poet excites 
but partial sympathy. Camilla Toulmin is but slightly 
affected with the prevailing miasm. The general tone of her 
writings is healthy and clear. She awakens interest for 
misery, not by exorbitant declamations of the virtues of 
poverty, but by truthful appeals to human sensibility. We 
trust she will avoid the mawkish sentimentality of the modern 
school. To the generality of the poems in Miss Camilla 
Toulmin’s work we can award great praise. The poems 
entitled “‘ The Doomed,” ‘ The Hand,” ‘ Night,” and “The 
Song of the Trees,” are all beautiful. ‘The Banquet Song” 
is a very fine anacreontic, written with great vigour. It is 
We shall quote “ The Blind 
Girl’s Lament,” without a word of praise. It needs no 


eulogy :— 
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It is not that I cannot see 
The birds and flowers of spring ; 
’Tis not that beauty seems to me 
A dreamy, unknown thing ; 
It is not that I cannot mark} 
The blue and sparkling sky, 
Nor ocean’s foam, nor mountain’s peak, 
That e’er I weep or sigh. 


They tell me that the birds, whose notes 
Fall rich, and sweet, and full,— 

That these I listen to and love, 
Are not all beautiful ! 

They tell me that the gayest flowers 
Which sunshine ever brings, 

Are not the ones I know so well, 
But strange and scentless things ! 


My little brother leads‘me forth 
To where the violets grow ; 

His gentle, light, yet careful step, 
And tiny hand I know. 

My mother’s voice is soft and sweet, 
Like music on my ear ; 

The very atmosphere seems love, 
When these to me are near. 


My father twines his arms around, 
And draws me to his breast, 

To kiss the poor blind helpless girl, 
He says he loves the best. 

’Tis then 1 ponder unknown things, 

It may be—weep or sigh, 

And think how glorious it must be 
To meet Affection’s eye! 

By the breathings of her gentle lyre, Camilla Toulmin has 
endeavored to raise the muse of poetry from her present de- 
crepitude and illness; if she have not entirely resuscitated the 
goddess, she has, at least, made her exhibit symptoms of 
convalescence, and has shown that there is a hope that she, who 
has long lain near death’s door, may yet be restored to health 


and beauty. 





“ The Era of Queen Vicroria THE HuMANE: a narrative 
and philosophical retrospect of the earlier years of Her 
Majesty’s life, and her reign, as a type of the great social 
and humanitary tendencies of the present age.” By a 
German M&TAPHYSICIAN. 


Tus is an abstruse work, and treats of many subjects 
theoretical and social. There is a complimentary preface to 
the feminine character, which concludes with a_ brilliant 
eulogium on Her Most Gracious Majesty. As a specimen of 
the author’s mode of thought, and style, we beg to quote the 
passage at length :— 

“ My picture of Queen Victoria of England may seem a flattering one. 
Withal, it may be but true. I have depicted Her Majesty intelligent, good, 
and well meaning. And why should she not be allthis? Intelligent—a 
healthy, well-organized young woman, whose education has cost 60,000/. 
under the superintendence of an intelligentand good mother— being in com- 
pany with a Wilberforce when a girl, and conversing almost daily with a Mel- 
bourne when of a riper age. Good—she who (one amongst millions) can say 
that the world has not wronged her, nor she the world; a woman on the 
throne of the first empire of the globe, possessing a loving and loved husband 
and children; a monarch, in fine, who has never wrought injury to any 
human being, and who may be said not to have'one enemy amongst the whole 
human race. To prove her good intentions—her well-meaning, is the purport 
of the following pages. But, lest Her Majesty herself might perhaps mistake 
our part, we shall conclude with the words of a monarch of antiquity, uttered 
on a similar occasion :— 


“ Thou hast depicted us, as we ought to be.” 


In the body of the work the Theory of Taxation on Sir 
Robert Peel’s Measures will be found an admirable refutation 
of the principle on which are founded opinions without 
acrimony, and policy without diploma. The regenerative 
evil is only viewed with a timid and prophetic eye, by such 
as, having husbanded their own resources, are contumacious 
from acerbity, and subservient from thraldom. The truth lies 
between. No statesman can arrogate that propensity which 








is universal to humanity, without treating his. fellow-labourers 
in the polemical arena of statistic obsequiousness, and de- 
throning the party with whom he. has alembicated the 
inviduary process of domestic cultivation. We agree with 
the author. No demonstration can square with the motive 
which views testamentary fragments as an episode to future 
malformation, The test is proverbial. Good may follow 
where good went before ; but nothing save the cognomen of 
truth can eradicate the quintessence of premeditated neglect. 





Reviews on Music. 


“ Les Grenadiers de Sabraon,” Qaadrille Militaire ; composed 
by Auvcuste WEISBECKER.—JULLIEN, 


Tuis is an excellent set of Quadrilles, and does much credit 
to Mr. Weisbecker. The airs are capital, and varied with great 
effect. No.1 in 2-4, is martial and striking; No. 2, in same 
time, very brilliant; No. 3, in 6-8, simple and pretty ; No. 4, 
same measure, still prettier; and No. 5 concludes with a cap- 
tivating melody, and in an effective figure. The “‘Grenadiers 
de Sabraon,” will be found a most desirable and novel set of 
Quadrilles. The only objection can apply to them, is their 
French title—unless they have been written in compliment to 
the French soldiers, which their name contradicts. 





“0, Come now Spring is Smiling,” Song, words by Mr. Tur- 
ner, jun,, sung with unbounded applause, by Miss Junta 
Wattacx; by Austin J. Turner.—Coventry & Hor- 
LIER. 


Tuis is avery pretty little song, in F, 2-4 measure, graceful 
and vocal. The melody is sufficiently original, and from its 
simplicity, captivates the ear without an effort. As a neat 
drawing-room ballad, it will be found extremely pleasing. 


‘“‘ Handel's Sacred Oratorio,” Tue Mgsstau, in vocal score, 
with a separate accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, 
arranged by Vincent Noverto.—J. Atrrep Novx io, 


Mr. Nove to intends publishing the sacred works of all the 
great masters, in monthly numbers. We have received No. 1 
of this admirable production. It is in octavo shape, finely 
printed, and exceedingly cheap. The “ Messiah” will be 
completed in twelve numbers. It is impossible to over-esti- 
mate the value of Mr. Novello’s new publication. The 
oratorios in score, hitherto published, from their high price, 
have precluded many lovers of sacred music from purchasing 
them. As Mr. Novello has published them, they cannot fai 
from being universally disseminated. We have examined the 
score, and find it carefully attended to. The print is small, 
but clear. The publication in every respect reflects credit on 
the projector. 








“Friendly Wishes, or The Tear of Joy,” the words and melody 
by the author of “The Wreath,” “The Captive to his 
Bird,” “ Dear England,” §c. ; the accompaniment by Miss 
§. D.—D’Atmaine & Co, 


THE accompaniments to this song are excellently in keeping 
with the melody. The air.is simple and pretty, and is nicely 
adapted to a eonlralto, or mezzo-soprano voice. The words 
have an average merit—even that is a recommendation in the 
present lamentable dearth of poetry.. When will publishers 
learn to respect the muses? The music-seller has been too 
long the enemy of Apollo. 
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Foreign intelligence. 


Pants.—-The French version of Rossini’s Otello has excited 
a lively interest at the Opera. Bethini created a great sen- 
sation. His style and method are not particularly worthy of 
commendation, but his voice is powerful and sweet, and in 
dramatic passages he is highly effective. Duprez has appeared 
in the Favorite, but has not equalled his former efforts. 
Carlotta Grisi is nightly received with tremendous acclama- 
tions. Mademoiselle Fuoco has achieved a great success in 
Thomas’ ballet, Betty. At the Italiens, Norma and Lucia 
have been repeated. The Nabucco has been brought out with 
extraordinary splendour, and was received with enthusiasm. 
Ronconi’s singing and acting is the theme of universal ad- 
miration. During the performance he was rapturously ap- 
plauded. Pepine Brambilla is gifted with a true soprano 
voice, but has something to learn before she can entirely 
satisfy a Parisian public. Mademoiselle Corbari made quite 
a feature of the secondary part of Fenena. She is alto- 
gether the best seconda donna that has been heard at the 
Theatre-Italien for a long time. The Nabucco was en- 
tirely successful. The rehearsals of Robert Bruce continue 
daily. The latter end of the month is reported as the period 
fixed upon for its production. We do not think it will be 
performed so soon. Conflicting statements respecting this 
pasticcio are heard on all sides. Nothing has been decided on 
regarding Gardoni. Mons. Delatouche, a young tenor, who 
is said to be an excellent musician, and endowed with a 
charming voice, is announced to make his debut in Fra Diavelo, 
at the Opera-Comique. He is a pupil of the Conservatoire. 

Mitan.—The Autumn season opens with Rossini’s Ric- 
ciado e Zoraide. Miss Hayes, Signors L’Angri, Colzari and 
Bouché were excellent in their respective parts. ~ Masset, the 
Parisian tenor, was not so successful. His voice is very fine, 
but his pronunciation of the Italian is deficient, and mars his 
singing considerably. The Lucia di Lammermoor is in re- 
hearsal for Miss Hayes, the English tenor, Melves, and the 
baritone, Bozzano. 

Vienna.—Liszt is on a visit at Raab, with the Bishop 
Stankowitz, the great Meceenas of German music. 

Sr. Pererspurc.—Verdi’s Ernani was produced on the 
30th of September, for the first time, at the Grand Opera. The 
Emperor, Empress, and Court were present. The interpreters 
were, De Ginti Borsi, Guasco, Collini and Tamburini. Tam- 
burini’s reception was most enthusiastic; he was magnificent 
in the part of Silva. Collini was greatly applauded, and sang 
a romanza with great effect. Guasco was very nervous at first, 
but subsequently created a sensation. The theatre was 
crowded to excess. 

Ratisson.—While Mademoiselle Cerito and Mons. Leon 
‘were embarking their luggage on board a vessel moored 
mear the quay, an accident occurred which was at- 
tended with serious loss to the fair danseuse and her 
aro sposo. A carriage conveying their entire wardrobe and 
valuables was being transferred from the quay to the ship by 
‘means of a plank, when, in some unaccountable manner it 

overturned, and was prétipitated into the Danube. The vehicle 
‘was taken from the river after some delay, but not before nearly 
every article was spoiled. A splendid cremona, belonging to 
St. Leon, was injured beyond possibility of repair. Made- 
moiselle Cerito’s loss was very serious. 





HAiscellaneous, 


Mr. Lavenv’s Opzra.—The report which we alluded to 
Jast week has turned out correct. Mr, Lavenu has entrusted 





the conduct of his new opera to Signor Schirra, the regular 
director of the Drury Lane orchestra, who we have little doubt 
will render it every justice. We understand that the libretto 
is full of points of much dramatic interest, and that the music 
is elaborate and difficult. The highest expectations are enter- 
tained of the impression it will make upon the public. Mr. 
Lavenu was a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, and 
studied composition under Bochsa, from whose experience and 
knowledge he derived the greatest advantage. He was re- 
cognised as one of the most promising pupils of the excellent 
institution of which he was a pupil, and excelled not only in 
composition, but on the pianoforte and violoncello, After 
leaving the Academy, Mr. Lavenu, who, as we believe 
is well known, was the son-in-law of poor Mori, devoted 
himself almost entirely to the business in Old Bond-street, 
which was left to his direction at the death of his father-in- 
law. Subsequently he disposed of the business, and has 
since, we understand, studied arduously the art, which, though 
neglected for a period, he never could thoroughiy abandon. 
That the expectations of Mr. Lavenu’s friends and well wishers 
may be realised in his forthcoming opera, is our sincere wish. 
It is to be produced on Monday evening, with all the accesso- 
ries of gorgeous spectacle for which the theatre is famous. 
Mr. Bunn, on dit, has outshone all his previous efforts on this 
occasion. We shall see. 4 U'ceuvre on reconnaitra l'ouvrier, 

Her Masesty’s Turatre.—We have already recorded 
the engagement of the celebrated tenor, Fraschini, by the en- 
terprising manager of the Italian opera. Madame Frezzolini, 
the celebrated prima donna, is also engaged for Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. She is an immense favorite at the San Carlos, where 
she is at present performing. La Barbieri Nini, from. the 
Fenice, at Venice, is also, we understand, retained by Mr. 
Lumley. Ivanoff is very likely to make his appearance at the 
opera next season. Among the new productions spoken of for 
the forthcoming company, we may mention the operas, It Reg- 
gente, Il Prigionero, Verdi's Attila, and, as a matter of course, 
Robert Bruce. 

Leopotp pe Meyer.—“ What for you look so at mine 
pantaloons ?” said De Meyer to afriend. “ I’m trying tofind 
the other bar of this plaid.” ‘‘ Oh dat ish at home on my oder 
bair,” replied the Marche Marocaine.— Yankee Doodle. 

Jutiien’s Concerts.—The grand Maestro has come out 
like a giant refreshed. On Monday night “ The Army Quad- 
rilles ” were performed for the first time, wigh the four military 
bands added to the orchestra. A more terrible effect we never 
heard produced within, or without, the walls of a theatre. It 
is impossible for words, prosaic or poetical, to do full justice 
to the storm of roars which rent the walls on this occasion. 
Jullien himself, mounted on an elevated rostrum, wielded his 
baton as though it were a magical wand, and looked like the 
genius of the tempest. The applause that followed this musi- 
cal hurricano was almost equal in volume of sound to the thou- 
sand voices of the brazen-throated orchestra in full force. 
Mons. Jullien must have felt himself elevated morally, as well 
as physically. His position was indeed above all the musicians. 
How he could conduct such a host of instrumentalists was to 
us a matter of wonder. The accuracy of the performance was 
truly surprising. Habeneck himself conducting two violins and 
a triangle could not have been more at home. We mean this 
as no joke. No living conductor could have brought such a 
mass of performers under more complete government. To 
speak of the “ Army Quadrilles” themselves, demands the 
eloquence of a Rhadamanthus, and a hundred pens. The 
music involves a thousand particulars of natural phenomena 
and military life, and describes them all with graphic volubility. 
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The rising of the sun, the coming of the night, the advance of 
an army, the sound of victory, the cries of wounded men, the 
exultation of the unhurt, the clashing of swords. the beating 
of drums, the despair of retreaters, the command of the cap- 
tains, the roaring of canons, the sheathing of weapons, the 
fixing of bayonets, the casting of bullets (from the gun-holes/, 
the bellowing of eager hosts, the cries of captured hostesses, 
these and a million other matters, too numerous to indite, were 
shadowed fourth in the compass of a quadrille : 
‘** Bombs, guns, blunderbusses, drums, and trumpets,” 


saith the poet, from his quiet corner, and thus echo we, our 
ears yet thrilling with the omniscient music of Jullien’s Ty- 
phonic band. Who that heard the great orchestra of Monday 
night can forget the Niagara of harmonic noises? Who can 
forget the artillery of applauses that ensued? Who can forget 
the mighty crowds that assembled, their faces gleaming with 
delight, and their hands uplifted in astonishment? Who can 
forget the remarks on Jullien, and the notices of the military 
uniforms? Who can forget the handkerchiefs, that showed like 
the white sea in convulsions? Nobody !!!— But to drop meta- 
phor, there isso much evidence of original fancy and experience 
of instrumental combinations, so much apparent design and con- 
sistency of development, in this new effusion of M. Jullien’s 
genius, that we cannot refrain from expressing our surprise 
that he should have altogether restricted himself to the pro- 
duction of such bagatelles as quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas. 
We have heard much of M. Jullien’s Conservatoire education, 
of his fellow-studentship with the famous Hector Berlioz, of 
the prizes he obtained while studying the elements of compo- 
sition under Cherubini—and we have remarked, in the works 
which he puts forth under the pseudomen of Roch Albert, a 
vein of original thought, and a striving for new harmonic and 
orchestral positions—and with these facts before our eyes, our 
astonishment that he has not hitherto appealed seriously to 
that public which has so generously acknowledged his ex- 
ertions, will be a matter of no surprise to our readers. As the 
king says, in Tom Thumb, “If no more, why so much ?”—so 
might we, parodying the words of Fielding’s inimitable bur- 
lesque, exclaim, on hearing “The Army Quadrilles,” and 
others of the more labored efforts of M. Jullien—* If so 
much, why no more?” M. Jullien is aman of discernment, as 
well asa man of the world,and he will not ill receive what is 
intended asa friendly admonition. i! Aad 

New Stranp Tueatre.—Mr. Spicer has taken this theatre 
for dramatic performances, and will open it soon after 
Christmas. 

Tue Otymric closed last night for the recess, and will open 
on Monday. 

Tue Garrick THeatre was burned to the ground on 
Wednesday morning. Upwards of 40 persons are thrown out 
employment. 

Surrey Tueatre.—Mr. Macready’s engagement at the 
Surrey concludes this day. The Misses Cushman are re- 
engaged, and will appear next week. 

Mr. Beneprct has arrived at Paris from Stuttgard, and 
will return to England very shortly. 

Rvsini has formally announced in the Milanese Journal 
il Pirata, his intention of accepting no engagement in London 
unless it be with the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Music Harr, Dustin.—The spirit and intelligence of Mr. 
Mackintosh, lessee of this establishment, have succeeded in 
raising it toa high degree of popularity. The usual per- 
formances have been constantly varied by exportations of 
lions from the English metropolis, Jullien, the Viennese dancers, 


audiences at the Music Hall. The Ethiopian serenaders fol- 
lowed with no less success, and Mr. Wilson, the minstrel of 
Caledonia, made his first appearance there, on Monday night, 
on the occasion of Mr. Mackintosh’s benefit. Mr. Wilson is 
engaged for three nights only, but will return to Mr. Mackin- 
tosh at Christmas, for twelve more performances. 

Mapame Dutcken arrived in town lately, from Leipsic, 
where she played with great success at the first Gewandhaus 
concert, Mendelssohn’s second pianoforte concerto, under the 
direction of the composer. 

Mancuester.—HarGreave’s Cuorat Society.—(From 
a correspondent.)—The first concert for the season of this 
flourishing society took place in the Free Trade Hall, on 
Thursday, the 29th ult., when there were upwards of two 
thousand persons present; the vast room never had a more 
brilliant appearance—the floor, benches, and seats in the 
galleries all being completely filled by ladies and gentlemen 
in evening dress, Haydn’s Creation was given entire, the 
principal solo parts being assigned to Miss Birch, Mrs. Sun- 
derland, Mrs. J. Wood, Mr. D. W. King, and Mr. Machin. 
The introduction—Haydn’s wonderful representation of 
chaos—was admirably rendered by the band. Mr. Machin 
delivered the opening recitative, ‘‘In the beginning,” very 
finely, and, indeed, gave all the principal bass songs in the 
oratorio with excellent taste; but he seemed deficient in 
physical power to fill so large a room, at times, especially, he 
seemed to fail of what he himself intended in effect; and we 
fancy we have heard him come out more to advantage in the 
same place—it might be that he was labouring under ill- 
health ; at all event, this deficiency of power was painfully 
felt in the great song, ‘ Rolling in foaming billows.” Mr. 
King sung “‘ Now vanish ” unequally—disappointing us now, 
and then pleasing us. His best, because his most sustained 
effort, was his “ In native worth,” which was heard to great 
advantage in all parts of the hall. Miss Birch was the star 
of the night ; we heard her liquid and beautiful soprano tones 
revelling in such songs as ‘* With verdure clad;” never did 
we hear her in better voice, or sing with such feeling—such 
energy, we may say, of expression. She made more of the 
difficult air, ‘Oh, mighty pens,” than we ever before heard 
any singer do. Mrs, Sunderland gave the song ‘‘ The mar- 
vellous work behold amazed ” very well; but she has still 
much to learn and to unlearn before she attains the standing 
in her profession her really fine voice deserves. She could 
not possibly have a better model than Miss Birch, whose 
entire performance was of the most finished excellence. Mrs, 
Wood took her part in the trio in “‘ The Heavens are telling ” 
very nicely ; indeed, both that and the trio ‘On thee each 
living soul await,” and the duet “ By thee with bliss,” and 
‘‘ Graceful consort,” all were charmingly. The chorusses 
throughout were marvellously perfect, and the time was fault- 
less, as well as the light and shade; the accompaniments by 
the band too were good. Indeed, we doubt, whether as a 
whole the Creation was ever so perfectly done as in Man- 
chesier, by the Hargreave’s society, on Thursday week. We 
understand there are at present some seven hundred sub- 
scribers, and have no doubt that the society has now established 
itself as one, if not the first of Provincial School Societies in 
the kingdom. The next concert (Miscellanaous) takes place 
on the 10th of December. 

CamiL_o Sivor1.—The following is extracted from a letter 
of the brother of the celebrated violinist named above, written 
to a friend in London, aud dated on board the Great Western, 
it will be read with great interest by the friends aud admirers 





and Henry Russell have recently been attracting crowded 





of the amiable and intelligent artist :—‘‘Qn board the Great 
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Western, July 30, 1846.—Dear : I have hardly time to 
tell you that we have just arrived in safety, after experiencing a 
most terrible voyage for nineteen days. We encountered 
three. distinct hurricanes; the last, above all, most terrific, 
which lasted forty-eight hours, in momentary expectation of 
losing our lives, the loss of which, at times, appeared less 
terrible than death itself. It has pleased God, however, to 
preserve us; may his name be praised therefore. My dear 
friend, we never expected to look upon your face again. The 
captain, sailors, and passengers, all declared they never en- 
countered a storm half so fearful. Allon board gave them- 
selves up for lost. The waves were as lofty as the highest 
mountains of Italy, and threatened momently to swallow us up 
in‘their devouring wrath—but God willed to preserve us. The 
vessel is half shattered. Three of the furnaces were broken— 
our engines were rendered useless, and with the greatest diffi- 
culty we made the port by the help of our sails. Had wea 
short distance to go further, it would have been impossible. I 
will send you the particulars by the earliest opportunity. No 
doubt the public papers will have brought an account of this 
frightful tempest before my letter reaches you. Believe me, 
yours, &c., -’ The following petite morceau was in- 
scribed in the same epistle, from Sivori himself :—‘‘ To let 
you know, I am still in the land of the living, and that I 
have not forgotten you, I write a few words praying you to 
hold me in your remembrance, and mention me to all friends. 
Say what you please for me in the way of kindness; and how- 
ever enthusiastically you may speak, you cannot say too 
much. Yours ever, Camitto Stvorr.” A letter has since 
been received from Sivori’s brother, by the same friend, 
in which he acquaints him of Camillo’s arrival at New 
York, a sudden illness that attacked him, and his ultimate 
recovery. The brothers entertain the greatest hopes of success 
in America. 

Parx Tueatre.—The Wife’s Secret has the ring of the 
genuine coin; there is no kind of mistake about its being the 
production of a man of highly cultivated mind, warm heart, 
and refined taste, or its power to attract an overflowing 
audience whenever it is played. The house last night was 
crowded, on the occasion of its third representation, and the 
applause during the performance was most enthusiastic. The 
exquisite acting of Mrs. Kean, in the part of Lady Eveline 
Amyot, has made an impression on the minds of old 
players, of which even she would have reason to feel proud. 
Mr. Kean’s part is well sustained throughout, and Mr. Dyott, 
although he has but little to do, does that little well, asa 
matter of course. Mrs. Hunt is the very beau ideal of a pert, 
mischievous, and yet affectionate page, and Mrs. Abbot is 
really excellent in her part of Maud. The Wife's Secret will 
be produced this evening, for the fourth time, and on Friday, 
for the last time.—The New-York Evening Express. 


Miss Hexen Favcir is performing at the Theatre Royal 
in Dublin. Her Antigone has created a great sensation. 


Guiascow.—We beg to call the attention of our profes- 
sional readers to an advertisement relative to the Glasgow 
Saturday evening concerts, which would seem to be about to 
be conducted on a liberal and extended plan. 


Miss Mzrssent.—In reply to a correspondent, we are at 
liberty to state that this promising vocalist, who has made so 
successful a debit at Drury-Lane Theatre, is a pupil of Signor 
Crivelli. 

Mapame Vestris AND Cuartes Marruxzws have been 
performing at Brighton for a few evenings; and Mr. John 
Parry was also engaged by Mr. Hooper to sing some of his 











buffo scenes, between the dramatic pieces, 





Advertisements. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 


POSITIVELY FOR ONE MONTH ONLY, 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to state, that his NEW GRAND DESCRIPTIVE 
MILITARY QUADRILLE, tp 
“THE BRITISH ARMY, 
will be performed To-morrow, MONDAY, November 9th, 1846, and Every 
EVENING DURING THE WEEK. : . 

In order to render complete the Grand and Novel Effects introduced into this 
Piece of Music, M. JULLIEN has (by the kind condescension of the Military 
Authorities) succeeded in engaging (entirely in addition to his own complete and 
numerous orchestra,) 

FOUR DISTINCT MILITARY BANDS, 
Viz.—The Bands of HER MAJESTY’S 2nd LIFE GUARDS, ROYAL HORSE 
GUARDS, GRENADIER GUARDS, and COLDSTREAM GUARDS. A 

These Four Grand Military Bands are, during the progress of the Quadrille, 
— with the Concert Orchestra, and form a Musical Ensemble, at once 
novel and extraordinary. 

The Programme, which is changed every Evening, will, To-morrow, (MONDAY) 
include a Solo by Herr KGENIG; Spohr’s Symphony, the Power of Sound; a 
Cayatina by MISS BIRCH; a Solo on the Violoncello by Mons. ROUSSELOT ; 
the New Comic American Polka, &c., &c. 

Commence at Eight, terminate at Eleven. 


*,* The Theatre being required by the New Proprietors who have stipulated 
for possession on TuEsDAY, December Ist, in order to commence the Demolition 
and Re-modelling of the Interior for their Grand Italian Opera, the Last Concert 


= most — take place on SatuRDAY, November 28th, and the Season be 
ermina y 
A GRAND BAL MASQUE, 


On MONDAY, Nov. 30th, 1846 (positively the only one this Season). 


CONCERTS AND LECTURES, 


BRISTOL. 
ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS, 


COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 

The above ELEGANT ROOMS, situate in the most fashionable spot between 
Bristol and Clifton, are TO LET for Concerts, Lectures, Exhibitions, &c. _ 

The principal Room, from its great height, is admirably adapted for music, and 
is, perhaps, the best Room in England for the Exhibition of Works of Art, receiv- 
ing its light from the roof, which is equally diffused, ; 

Popular Lecturers will find this worth their attention, as the terms will be to 
their yt me . 

A Line, addressed to the Proprietors, will be attended to. 


LODER’S OPERA, 
“THE NIGHT DANCERS” 


“ Wake, my love,” the Serenade; the Ballad, “I cannot flatter, if I would ;” 
and the Air, ‘* Wake from thy grave, Giselle ;”? sung by Mr. Allen, and rapturously 
encored, are published, price 2s. each. The “ Flower Duet,” sung vy Madame 
Albertazzi and Mr. Allen. The duet, “ Peace to the dead,” sung by Miss Sara 
Flower and Mr. Allen—are also received with the test enthusiasm. All the 
Music is now ready. Books of Airs by Glover, Solos and Duets. Quadrilles, 
Solos and Duets, Airs arranged for Pianoforte, &e., &c., by the most eminent 
Composers, Lists of which — had Gratis of 
CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soho Square. 











NEW VOCAL DUETS FOR THE SEASON 
“The Bride of the Castle,” by Mrs. Crawford, (Author of “ Kathleen Mayour- 


neen,”’) price 2s. ; “ Down in the Dell,” (Songs of Fairy Land,) by John Barnett, 
(Author of the celebrated singing lesson, “The Sol Fa Duet,’’) 2s. 6d. ; “O'er 
the Bonnie Clyde, 2s. (by the Author of “ Come o’er the M ht Sea,’ 6d.) 
“Hark the Sabbath Bells are Pealing,” by Edwin Flood, (Author of “My 


Bonnie Highland Mary,’’) 2s. 

London—LEONI LEE, and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle Street ; where may be 
had, just published, a new Comical, Tragical, Musical Christmas present, entitled 
“ Blue Beard,” a domestic traged .explained in a mo¢e-able manver on the Piano- 
forte, by Charles W. Glover, (Author of Cinderella,” a Fairy nd,) adapted to 
the Pianoforte, without rhyme or (very little) reason, 4s.; “‘ Venice,” recollec- 
tions of the Carnival—adescriptive Musical Melange, 4s., illustrated with gorgeous 
splendour in gold and colours by Brandard, 4s. 


‘“LOVE’S LIGHT AND SHADE,”’ 
NEW SONG. “ 
Musie-by Clement White, Poetry by Laman Blanchard. Price 2s. 
FIRST VERSE. 
Love laughs at his troubles, 
The rose blooms in 
The water hath bubbles 
That break in their birth; 
Be there tears in his eyes, 
Be there moans in his ears, 
Have not forests their sighs, 
Have not fountains their tears? 


London: Published by H. WHITE, 350, Oxford-street, and sent post free, 
to any part of the Country, on receipt of Post-office order. 
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Bureau Central Des Artistes, 


229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street, 


el 
B. MOLIQUE’S 
FOURTH (AND LATEST) SET OF 
SIX GERMAN SONGS, OP. 29; 
NO, 331 TO 336, 


(WRITTEN ‘EXPRESSLY FOR WESSEL & CO.’°S GRAND COLLECTIONS) 
DEDICATED TO BRITISH VOCALISTS. 





THE ENGLISH VERSION BY L. WRAY, ESQ. 





(Opinion of the New Monthly Belle Assembiée.) 


Tuxse Songs are addressed to the Classical Amateurs. The style is German, 
and the Author’s resources are ample and various. Strength of melody, 
knowledge of vocal effect, and a singular unity with the subject of the verse. The 
best of the Set are, Nos. 331, 332, and 336.” “is 


No. 331. ‘ The Cruel Ocean,” ..... treet eeteeseceeees see--price 2 6 
(dedicated to Miss DoBy and Miss Masson) is an elegant Vivace in E, 

with a pretty subject, and an appropriate and varied harmonic rage 

The semi-quavered phrase running through the accompaniment, ai 

Brace and variety to it. 


No, 332. ‘‘ Ocean, ’neath thy Poam,”’ .........0..+0+00+ price 2 
(dedicated to the Misses Brrcu) an Andante in F minor, conveys the 
ionate reproaches of slighted love. The style is more redundant 
and declamatory than that of the last Song, the writer having chiefly 
relied on his knowledge of the voice. 


No. 336, ‘‘ Beneath the Linden’s Shadow,”............price 2 0 
(dedicated to Miss Hawes and Miss Bassano), an Andante in A? 
is a simple and beautiful melody on a theme—happy love—proverbially 
well —suited to the musical muse. M. Molique has handled his subject 
in a manner in every way worthy of it. This is the best Song of the 
Set: we that we cannot find room for the words, which are 
elegant and to the purpose. 

No: 333: ‘‘Come all ye, glad and free,’’....... aie «ile price 3 0 
(dedicated to Miss RatnrorTH and Miss Sreee) an Allegretto ¢ 
sustained on a running arpeggio of semiquavers, is a joyous burst of 
animal spirits. This is the best of the remaining three Songs (333, 

334, 335), and is hardly inferior to any of its companions above-named. 

No. 334. “The Woodland is drear,*’.. «++eDrice 
(dedicated to Mrs. A. Saw and Miss Romer), an Allegro in E minor, 
marked with the Author’s usual strength of purpose. 


No: 335: “ Return to me,”’..............ccecceceeees seoeeePtice 2 6 

(dedicated to the Misses WiLL1Ams,) an Allegretto 2 

“The Ane erage returned to his declamatory style, and his 
knowl of vocal . This song, which is an appeal for peace to 
an off fair one, is fall of im ioned remonstrance, and affords 
throughout an admirable — of fine voicing. Judging of M. 
Molique from this, the only set of his songs that we have seen, he may 

rly rank among the first of the vocal chamber-writers of the day.”— 
La Belle Assemblée, Nov. 1846. 

“*M. Molique was in this country a few seasons ago, and ited 
thousands by his very superior performance on the Violin, at the 
Philharmonic and many other concerts. These songs are incl in 
Wessel & Co.’s series of German songs, with English translations b 
Leopold Wray, Esq., and are, _by the composer, dedicated to Britis’ 
vocalists ; among whom are Misses Dolby, Masson, Birch, Eliza Birch 
Rainforth, Steele, Williams, M. Williams, Hawes, Bassano, Romer, and 
Mrs.Alfred Shaw; they are numbered from 331 to 336. . We cannot pos- 
sibly spare room for a detailed notice of these clever compositions,which 
are truly vocal'in their construction (for Molique made his violin sing). 

€ accompaniments are musician-like and appropriate, and they 
never overwhelm the voice, even when most florid. Mr. Wray has 
accomplished his, by no means easy, task extremely well. The English 
words are printed over the German, for the accommodation of our 
native songsters.”—Sunday Times, Nov. 1, 1846. 


WESSEL anp CO., 229, REGENT STREET, 


BY WHOM ALL THE 


OTHER SONGS OF MOLIQUE 


ARE LIKEWISE PUBLISHED—VIZ, 


i] 


d, 
No. 220. “‘ THe OcEAN SLEEPS,” ..... pas dandenebpe souedes! ted rice 2 6 
No, 221. “Ir o’ER THE BOUNDLESS Sky;” (sung by Miss STEELE 
at all the Concerts, with an unfailing encore) ................ 20 
No. 222, “ THEY STAND AROUND AND GAZE AT ME;” the Hurdy- 
rdy Song, sung ey EE eos no c's ve scnscnukeass de 20 
No. 993. “PAIR AWNIR 7? 555366 Sb Lele dckicodedeut He cvide 20 
No. 224. “On, THAT MY WOES WERE DISTANT”—another of Miss 
STEELE’s popular Songs.............scccscececseceee Ceprcceece ° 0 
6 








WESSEL?S ADVERTISEMENT (CONTINUED.) \ « oy 
No, 285 to 290. 2nd Set of Six Songs, Op. 23:—" 








No. 285. “THE WORLD 18 SO FAIR”... .000.ceeeeceneeses shecesprice 2 6 
No. 286. ** TO THEE=TO THBE” 4. cs seees ese shee steer rerenns 20 
No. 287. “I come, my Lovg,,T0)THEE,” Serenade ......+ 20 
No. 288. “* QUESTION NOT’. ..45.-ecesserseees woo opine . 2 6 
No. 289. “Ir-1s. ORDAINED BY HEAVEN” ...... «ese 20 
No. 290. “AH! WHY SO-DISTANT?” ..s.c...ipsceeseente-edvcteete 2 6 
No, 291 to 296, Srd Set of Six Songs, Op.'25—Ded. to Pischek : 
No. 291. “ MoTHER AND DAUGHTER”...........500008 2 6 
No, 292. “I Look AROUND THE WORLD ” ......... 20 
No. 293. ““CoTTAGE FAIR” .......ccccececeseeeees 20 
No. 294. “ Fairu, Hops, AND LOVE” ..........-++ 20 
No. 295. “Ou! sTILL MY HEART’S FOND BEATING” .,...... see 8 
No. 296. ‘‘ CoME, DEAREST, COME,” written by Prince Albert... 2 0 





No. 272, 273. Two Songs, dedicated to Mr, Kroff :— 
No. 272. “‘ WHEN THE MOON 18 BRIGHTLY SHINING” .,..2,.0006 2 
No. 273. “ BIRD, FLY FROM HENCE”’.......- 
*,* All the Songs have both German and English Text. 
N.B.—MOLIQUE’S VIOLIN WORKS are Published by 
WESSEL AND Co. 


oo 
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NEW AND POPULAR 
QUADRILLES, POLKAS, &c- “a 
* The Heidelberg Quadrilles, (with a View of Heidelberg, byC , D’Albert, 


Composer of the Bridal Polka, second edition, .........++++e+eeeeees 30 

Ditto ditto as Duets, .. RED ears Si Be FE 40 

* Ibrahim Pacha Quadrilles, by D’Albert, ..........+.00006 eee vee 3 O 
Ditto ditto as Duets, ........ssseeee me och edace 0 


* The Band Parts of these two oor pepalar Sets of Quadrilles are also 
published. 








The Sixth Edition of the celebrated BRIDAL POLKA, by D’Albert, ...... 3 0 
jitto ditto, Bhi ccc cco ccccvcccy ce pnesntbe 3.0 

The Valse de Paquita, from the popular Ballet by Coote, ............s0++++ 3.0 
COOTE’S Serenade Waltzes, ........sescceceseeese eoveserene bib dtd oe BO 
Set of Quadrilles from The Crown Jewels...........++++> peereee 3 0 

Set of Waltzes, GUGO ~~ —s escvsccccstvepecanet sen 8 0 


CHAPPELL, 58, NEW BOND STREET. 
GLASGOW SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


The Directors of the above Vocal and Instrumental Entertainments beg to 
intimate their resolution to conduct them onthe most extensive and attractive 
principles, and that they will have much pleasure in treating on the most liberal 
terms with ~ ames Professional Ladies or Gentlemen who would -be inclined to 
visit Scotland. 

Letters addressed—“ Directors, Saturday Concerts. Angus’s Hotel, 7, Argyll 
Street, Glasgow,’”’—will receive prompt attention. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, HOARSENESS 











PECTORAL EMULSION 


Prepared strictly according to the formula of a distinguished Physician in Pa 


This preparation having enjoyed great celebrity for many years on heContinant, 
as well as undergoing a trial for some time in private practice in this country, 
now introduced to the public as the most agreeable, efficacious, and speedy cure 
for the above affections, raieving. the most obstinate Coughs in a few hours. .To 
Singers, Professors, and Public Speakers it will be found invaluable, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


TURNER AND SPRATT, 


English and Foreign Chymists, 7, TICHBORNE STREET, Haymarket, in Bottles 
at ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each.--Importers of French Jujubes and Syrups. 


MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. PALMER, 123, New- 

angers in submitting their improved ELECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
to state that they have availed themselves of the discoveries of De la Riv 

Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are enabled to construct a coil with ‘il 
the required intensity and quantity of electricity tor medical use, thereby effect- 
ing both a saving of expense and trouble to the invalid, and placing in his hands 
an effective, powerful, and simple instrument, that may be excited at a minute’s 
notice, and without trouble.—Price, £3. 3s.; £3. 108.; and #5. 58. : 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.—Every description of Apparatus connected 
with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and V. 
Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Electro-Metallurgy, Optics, (including the 
— Views, Photography, &c.) manufactured ref sol by Horne, ‘l hornthwaite, 





“ ood, age i {dward Palmer, pen ag? , London. 
oreign orders, enclosing a remittance or order for t in London, 
promptly attended to. . =. yee 
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